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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Lost, strayed or stolen! Has anyone seen anything of a 
League of Nations meandering around anywhere lately? 
Europe has a Little Entente, an alliance of Germany with 
Russia, probably including Turkey, with England and 
Italy manceuvring anxiously for a chance to horn in; 
France and Belgium and Poland united by various ties 
of greater or less stability, and other nations skirmishing 
around on a policy, apparently, of each for itself and the 
devil take the hindmost! Under these circumstances, just 
what is the League of Nations, and why, and what is it 
for, and why does it not do it? The executive organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations strikes us as being about as 
nearly out of a job as the Overland Stage Company. If 
‘one could possibly imagine a political jobholder ever 
attacked by an ordinary sense of decency and self-respect, 
one might wonder why the League’s salariat does not 
wind up its affairs and enter the field of productive 
industry. 


Tue League is a fine example of politicians’ handiwork, 
and admirably illustrates the principle upon which they 
proceed. After the war, economic exploitation had some- 
how or other to go on; yet war was seen to be a fear- 
fully expensive and increasingly dangerous means of 
maintaining it. Therefore the League of Nations was 
projected to consolidate the Allied Powers’ gains and to 
maintain the system of economic exploitation at a mini- 
mum of risk and cost. This latter feature commended 
it to large numbers of liberals and sentimentalists who 
either did not discern its other and primary purpose, or 
else were not interested. The politician is unable ever 
to do the right thing, unable ever to act in the public 
interest; such is not his business, it is not what he is 
there for. Hence, when he is in a tight place, he must 
create some piece of machinery like a League of Nations, 
a conference or a Supreme Council, which shall allay dis- 
satisfaction and abet the credulous in thinking that he is 
trying to do the right thing. Having large public funds at 
his disposal, he is always able to build these decoys; he 
can always set up this or that board, bureau and com- 
mission, and call this or that conference. The League 
and the Supreme Council did well for a while, and then 
conferences were worked for all they were worth. Now 
that these are played out, one must confess to a mild 
curiosity to see what sort of diversion he will next 
produce, 


WE trust that no one missed the neat way in which the 
Russian delegates to Genoa informed the Allies how the 
Soviet Government regarded their note to Germany, re- 
serving the right to disregard provisions of the German- 
Russian treaty. The Russians would not think of break- 
ing up the conference over a note addressed to another 
Government for the obvious purpose of saving the faces 
of certain perturbed statesmen; but neither would they 
allow the action of the Allies and their jackals to go 
unchallenged. Therefore they simply wrote a note to 
Poland, accusing that Government of violating the Russo- 
Polish treaty and the Baltic Entente, by joining in a 
movement aimed at removing the right of the Soviet 
Governmefit to make treaties with other Governments. 
“The Russian Government,” concluded M. Chicherin, 
“declares categorically that in no case can it permit treat- 
ies concluded by Russia to depend for their fegality on 
the actions of powers not signatory.” Since M. Chicherin 
began managing the foreign correspondence of the Soviet 
Government, we have had frequent occasion to admire his 
hard-hitting diplomatic and literary style; and in this 


| instance, as on other occasions since the Genoa confer- 


ence began, he has not failed to live up to the high 
opinion we had formed of his abilities. 


NEVERTHELESS, the more we read about the Russian dele- 
gates at Genoa, the surer we are that we do not want 
anything to do with them. When the Allied Powers were 
labouring with them in the spirit of true Christianity, to 
get them to see that the confiscation of private property 
without compensation is utterly immoral and irreligious, 
what dare our readers suppose the wretched creatures did? 
They pointed to the Emancipation Proclamation and to 
the Eighteenth Amendment, as a precedent for their 
scandalous behaviour! Yes, they said, the United States 
Government confiscated the property of the slave-owners, 
the brewers, distillers and saloon-keepers, and never paid 
them compensation for it, and yet the United States Gov- 
ernment is recognized. If you say that slave-owning and 
brewing were against American public policy, we reply 
that monopoly is just as much against Russian public 
policy, and what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Piety and morality do not seem to make any 
more salutary impression on those people than water on 
a duck’s back, and we are regretfully but rapidly coming 
to the conclusion that Mr. Hughes is right in his stern 


‘insistence that they are no fit persons for the elect to 


deal with! 


SPEAKING of conferences, where is American enterprise? 
O ye Rotarians and Chambers of Commerce, is the spirit 
of P. T. Barnum utterly perished from your midst? There 
are dozens of eligible convention-cities scattered over this 
bright and sunny land, all resolutely bidding one against 
another whenever the National Tent-pin Manufacturers 
and Distributors Association schedules a powwow, all pre- 
pared to do themselves proud and go the limit. Yet we 
venture to say that none of them has any missionaries 
over in Genoa trying to land the next conference. Why 
has it not occurred to the acute civic sense of these muni- 
cipalities to capture and stage the conference proper, a 
session of the League of Nations, and one of the Supreme 
Council, all at once, in good American three-ring style, 
and engage Mrs. Asquith and Lady Astor as barkers? 
We have always said that protectionism would ruin the 
initiative and sharpness of America’s captains.of industry, 
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and here is the lamentable proof of it. Only twenty 
years since McKinley, and here is a generation of business 
men letting this golden chance, this inestimable oppor- 
tunity brush their very elbows and pass them by! 


No one begrudges a deserving Republican free access 
to the trough, and those who condemn the Administration 
for its devotion to the spoils system are superficial to the 
point of frivolity. Nevertheless, there are certain con- 
ventional concessions to be made, and prudent office- 
holders will scrupulously regard them. Some one ought 
to intimate to Mr. Harding that it is not the big thefts 
and derelictions that get an Administration into trouble, 
but the petty ones, especially those that are raw and 
crude. Mr. Harding’s janizaries—or we should say, those 
of the American banking and commercial interests—can 
probably stay in Haiti and Santo Domingo, notwithstand- 
ing the breeze raised about it by Senator Borah and 
others, and no one cage overmuch. Secretary Fall can 
probably do as he pleases with the remaining oil-resources 
publicly owned. But the dismissal of the executive heads 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and Mr. Blair’s 
ruling (which Secretary Mellon had to suspend) that 
gifts to the Roosevelt and McKinley memorials are tax- 
exempt, while gifts to the Wilson memorial are taxable— 
such things as these are abominably hard to get away with 
lunscathed. The Republicans used to have a better finesse 
in these matters, but they seem to have deteriorated sadly. 


Now that an armistice has been arranged in the war 
between the United States Shipping Board and the Eng- 
lish firm of Lamport & Holt, we have no doubt that an 
amicable settlement may be reached. This prospect, how- 
ever, interests us somewhat less than Mr. Lasker’s alacrity 
in taking on a competition in rate-cutting which he must 
have known would greatly increase the burden already 
imposed upon American taxpayers by the operations of 
the Shipping Board. Mr. Lasker, in his letter to the 
Lamport and Holt Company, spoke as if the American 
people, moved by a sentimental desire to see Old Glory 
floating over all the seven seas, had given their Govern- 
ment a mandate to establish steamship-lines on routes 
offering slim chance of profit. This is about as near the 
truth as official statements usually are. The Shipping 
Board, if we remember rightly, was established as neces- 
sary to the prosecution of a war about which the Amer- 
ican people were never consulted, at the behest of an 
Administration which the electorate turned out, bag and 
baggage, at the very first chance it got. If there is any- 
thing in this that can be construed into a mandate for 
any of the board’s undertakings we should like to be 
shown wherein it consists. 


Ir the American taxpayers were asked their opinion of 
the policy of keeping American ships in unprofitable oper- 
ation and making up the loss by further taxation, it is 
our notion that they would be likely to take an extremely 
practical view of the matter. That is, they would advise 
that American ships operate over routes which offer a 
chance of profit in spite of legitimate competition, and let 
unprofitable routes alone. Mr. Lasker has made it clear 
that he believes in meeting competition at the taxpayers’ 
expense. So, apparently, do the Republican leaders who 
are sponsoring the ship-subsidy bill. We think it more 
than likely, in spite of the recent endorsement of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, that the kind of mandate the 
American people will give them to make thus free with 
public money, will come in the form of a speedy dismissal 
from office. 


WHEN with a magnificent flourish, the brethren represent- 
ing Great Britain, Japan and the United States at the 
Washington conference, agreed to scrap some of their 
false teeth in the shape of obsolete ships of war, the 
newspapers hailed the event as a pacifist millennium, and 
various public officials volunteered predictions—naturally 
of a vague and general character—of substantial relief 
that would accrue to the distracted taxpayer. At the time 


we advised our taxpaying readers not to indulge in pre- 
mature horn-pipes of joy until the figures for the next 
naval budget were all in. From the recent debate on the 
naval bill it now appears that we shall be lucky if the cost of 
our navy is not actually increased under the new dispensa- 
tion. It is predicted that we shall have to pay out in the 
neighbourhood of $500 million to support the navy next 
year, which figure is a conspicuously long way from nor- 
malcy as represented by the naval appropriation of $143 
million for 1914. Among the items that have bobbed up 
in the discussion is a neat little $75 million, which, it is 
declared, will be the cost of scrapping the sixteen ships 
which our diplomats agreed to discard. Surely this is more 
than these ancient relics are worth as junk; and they have 
no value in any other category. It looks as if even dis- 
armament, such as it is, is bound to prove a blightingly 
expensive luxury. 


Tue American Civil Liberties Union, which occasionally 
usurps the functions of the press in certain essential mat- 
ters, is directing attention to a remarkable manifestation 
of dementia Americana on the Pacific Coast. Under the 
State criminal syndicalism act, a legal monstrosity that is 
permitted to taint the admirable climate of California, 
two citizens were recently being tried on the charge of 
being members of the I. W. W. No overt act of any kind 
was alleged against them, but they were duly convicted 
on mere membership in this labour-organization; which, it 
appears, under the act is rated as a felony. Some such 
thing was probably to be expected, for this is a free coun- 
try, and the world is safe for democracy, and all that. 
The trial, however, developed something a bit more out 
of the usual. Eleven witnesses for the defendants were 
arrested severally as they came off the stand. Each had 
admitted, under questioning, his membership in the 
I. W. W. This would seem to be a step ahead of anything 
hitherto known in political intimidation, and we hasten to 
add our congratulations to those of enthusiastic Rotarians 
and posts of the Legion, for the zealous district attorney. 
It seems unfortunate that the Russian reds so hastily 
did away with the Tsar, for doubtless he could have 
enjoyed a not unhappy exile in the congenial social 
atmosphere of California. 


Havine sung the first verse of “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
in the well-ordered commonwealth of California, let us 
now proudly turn, brethren, bootleggers, and hundred- 
proof Americans, to the imperial fief of West Virginia, 
where upwards of 700 troglodyte villeins are being tried 
on charges of treason, conspiracy and murder. In West 
Virginia an exiled Tsar would have an uneasy feeling 
that he was sinking into too deep an environment of 
reaction. The miners have committed the “treasonable” 
crime of attempting to effect some sort of labour-organi- 
zation in the coal-fields—nothing more than this. An 
abortive march to look into the fate of some of their 
comrades held in a section where the presence of any 
union worker was officially verboten, served as the basis 
of the wholesale arrests. At the opening of the trial it 
was reported that nine of the defendants who were unable 
to get bail through the weary months of waiting, were 
haled to the court from the distant county jail by 150 
sheriffs and mine guards, having been chained and man- 
acled together for seventeen hours. It is a pretty pic- 
ture. Treason!—think of it! The assumption of consti- 
tutional sovereignty by a handful of coal-mine directors 
is not the sort of tyranny for which a sane person can 
work up much enthusiasm, and its manifestations in West 
Virginia would be indignantly condemned by Satan and 
repudiated by his hosts. 
THE annual convention of the League of Women Voters, 
having talked an infinite deal of nothing and accomplished 
somewhat less, adjourned to Washington for a final jam- 
boree, at which they were addressed, quite appropriately, 
by Secretary Hughes, Sir Auckland Geddes and others. 
At this meeting the British Ambassador made some sur- 
prisingly sage remarks, He stood up in meeting and told 
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the sisters that they were shockingly ignorant of eco- 
nomics, and that they would be worse than useless in 
politics until they had made good this deficiency. Politics 
being what it is, we think they would still be useless in 
that field if they knew all the economists that ever wrote 
a line. But perhaps if they had some knowledge of 
fundamental economics, they might know enough to dis- 
trust politics and steer clear of it; and that would be a 
great deal gained. 


Tuat Sir Auckland was right must be evident to anyone 
who studies the agenda of the convention: his hearers 
are ignorant of economics; as ignorant, probably, as the 
gentlemen who addressed them, although in the case of 
Mr. Hughes it is hard to see how that is possible. Per- 
haps it is fortunate that the British Ambassador’s criti- 
cism came as it did, when his hearers, having discussed 
child-welfare and the white-slave question, and listened 
eagerly to the sage counsel of Lady Astor, were returning 
home with the delusion that something had been accom- 
plished. It is a strange superstition which afflicts a good 
many people, that social problems can be solved by organ- 
izing, parading, holding conventions, and talking a great 
deal. Social questions do not yield to such superficial 
treatment, because they arise from flaws in an economic 
structure which most people are very reluctant about 
approaching critically. We sincerely hope that the League 
of Women Voters will undertake to carry out Sir Auck- 
land’s advice. If they would do so, their next convention 
might not be so reminiscent as the one just ended, of 
these words of Elie Faure: “By the abundance of his 
speaking, he exhibits the noisy emptiness of his mind.” 
——— 

Jupverne from the initial speeches in this country of Lady 
Astor, M.P., the apprehensions of British conservatives 
in regard to the appearance of women in Parliament were 
wholly without foundation. Moreover, a perusal of the 
words of the first woman member of Parliament convinces 
one that the British electors make their selections for 
membership in the Commons for the same reasons that 
guide American voters in choosing their congressmen, 
whatever these reasons may be. The tremendous ovation 
accorded to the lady parliamentarian by audiences com- 
posed.of what are generally known as our best people, and 
her thumping reception in the press—a reception such as 
is scarcely equalled except in the case of a Dempsey or a 
Babe Ruth—contrast grotesquely with the thin trickle of 
sprightly platitudes offered by the visitor. We are re- 
minded of Lord Dunsany’s tale of the young lady of 
Belgrave Square who, while seated in her drawing-room 
eating bonbons, was unexpectedly seized by a monstrous 
dragon that flew away with her to the land of faery. 
There she dwelt, incredibly happy among the folk and 
creatures of old romance, amid a life of glamorous en- 
chantments and strange beauties. Only once she had word 
from the world whence she had come; once a golden 
galleon brought a letter over the purple sea. The missive 
was from an old school-friend at Putney. It was written 
in a round, clear hand, and read: “It is not Proper for you 
to be there alone!” 


A THOUGHTFUL person who had never been to England 
might be excused, we think, if he concluded that all Eng- 
lishmen, and more especially Englishwomen, were exceed- 
ingly superficial and silly people. Certainly the represen- 
tatives of the land of William Shakespeare who have 
lately come into the focus of public attention in this coun- 
try, have acted in a manner calculated to confirm such a 
view. We are inclined, however, to believe that a large 
share of the responsibility for this state of affairs must 
be laid upon the American press and public. Certainly 
the kind of questions with which the average reporter 
meets the foreign visitor must be answered foolishly if 
they are answered at all, for the simple reason that they 
are incredibly silly. Then there is a huge reading and 
lecture-going public which eagerly devours Mrs. Sheridan’s 
shallow and badly-written diaries, listens to Mrs. As- 
quith’s pointless reminiscences and applauds the sprightly 


inanity of Lady Astor; indeed, it even clamours for this 


sort of fare. Is it any wonder that the foreign visitor, 
under this powerful compulsion, soon finds himself be- 
coming foolish and trivial even in spite of himself? It is 
simply a new illustration of Menander’s great doctrine 
that “evil communications corrupt good manners.” 


We do not often come into contact with the Roman 
Catholic Church on a point of religion, theology or 
morals, but on a point of scholarship we sometimes do; 
and the experience usually leaves us with the impression 
that the official scholarship of that body is an uncom- 
monly respectable affair. We are, therefore, rather aston- 
ished at its conception of the single tax. A news-sheet of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, which has just 
reached us, remarks an increased interest in the single 
tax even among those hitherto opposed to it, and gives an 
excellent exposition of this doctrine. It then says that “the 
economic objection to depriving individuals of an income 
from land-values arises from the probable exhaustion of 
the land by those using it, and their removal thereafter 
to other pieces of land, to exploit to exhaustion the new 
land.” This seems to show that land, in the mind of the 
N. C. W. C., means farm-land. Why any practical farmer 


‘in his right mind should do what is here said he will do 


under the single tax, which permits his entire labour- 
product to remain in his possession, untaxed, is not clear. 
We should think he would do the exact opposite. 


But land, in the economic sense, does not mean farm- 
land—far from it. A farm is not land; it is a labour- 
product, as much so as a house or a factory. Land 


_means all natural resources; air, sunshine, water-power, 
_timber, minerals—whatever, in short, comes to the human 


race as a free gift from the bountiful and beneficent hand 
of the Padre Eterno. Consideration of this definition 
would, it seems, largely modify the N. C. W. C.’s “eco- 
nomic objection.” Again, the single tax contemplates 
only the site-value of land, not its use-value. We can not 
see that under the single tax, the owners of the Wool- 
worth building would be at all tempted to exhaust the 
land that the building stands on, and move on to another 
site. The N. C. W. C. states that the Roman Church 
has not explicitly condemned the single-tax system. We 
are glad of this, and hope that it will never do so, on the 
strength, at least, of such imperfect knowledge of that 
system as is intimated by the N. C. W. C.’s news-sheet. 


A CONSIDERABLE body of troops—horse, foot and dra- 
goons—moved up Fifth Avenue, New York, on the bright 
and sunny afternoon of Wednesday, 26 April, 1922. They 
were dressed up in honour of Marshal Joffre, a ‘visitor 
to this town. The fringe of inquisitive citizens which 
lined the street showed no resentment; there was no 
audible expression of displeasure. Quite the contrary: 
there was not a sound. 


Tue other day a New York tailor by the name of Arn- 
heim published an advertisement which began as follows: 
“Tf the tariff goes through, tailors and clothiers will have 
two alternatives. One, to raise prices. The other, to 
lower quality.” This statement seems to us to be the pure 
and unseparated milk of the gospel, and we are glad to be 
able to put it up for comparison with the chalk-and-water 
that is being peddled around in Washington. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Tue habits of the Genoa conference are such as to 
remove from the editors of a weekly paper all tempta- 
tion to hasty writing. Every “crisis” announced by 
our daily contemporaries is invariably scheduled too 
late for comment by us until a week has elapsed. This 
is fortunate, because the crisis is usually postponed or 
else turns out to be insignificant. We now hear that 
a crisis will take place when the Russian delegates re- 
ply to the terms handed them by the Allied Powers, but 
we doubt its importance. If the Russians incontinently 
pull up stakes and quit the conference, then it will be 
important ; but anything short of that will mean merely 
a continuance of the dickering, jockeying and bluffing 
that has hitherto made up the tenuous substance of the 
conference. The Russians say that they will consider 
no further concessions; the Allies insist on recognition 
of the Tsarist debts and on such equivocations about 
the leasing-system upon confiscated industrial proper- 
ties in Russia as shall make it tantamount to absolute 
ownership ; and there the negotiations hang. 

Mr. Lloyd George is at the point where he must bring 
back from Genoa something substantial wherewith to 
revive British industry and commerce, or else hang up 
his harp. This inclines him to the Russo-German side 
of the contention. He is probably prepared with all 
sorts of pious formule wherewith to moralize and sanc- 
tify any arrangement whatever, as long as British in- 
terests are served. If any justification were needed 
for our utter contempt of politicians, wherever found, 
and of whatever race, creed or nationality, we should 
but point to Mr. George. It is this man, who made the 
Mansion House speech after Agadir, who campaigned 
in 1918 on the issue of hanging the Kaiser and making 
Germany pay for the war to the last brass farthing, 
who in March, 1921, wished “once and for all, to make 
it quite clear that German responsibility for the war 
must be treated by the Allies as a chose jugée’—this is 
the sweet and lovely character who now tells newspaper 
correspondents at Genoa that “the world must recognize 
the fact that Russia and Germany combined contain 
over two-thirds of the people of Europe. Their voice 
will be heard, and the Russo-German treaty is the first 
warning of it.” 

Mr. George’s chief difficulty is with the French Gov- 
ernment, The only significant thing that has happened 
in relation to the conference since we last wrote, is 
M. Poincaré’s fighting speech at Bar-le-Duc. It is 
pretty hard to interpret this deliverance otherwise than 
as direct notice that if Germany defaults on 31 May, as 
unquestionably she will, the French will raid her terri- 
tory. The question then is whether this is “straight” 
or a bluff. M. Poincaré has thirty days in which to 
find some good plausible reason for backing down, if 
he cares to do so; and any good politician can find one 
in thirty minutes. But will he do it? The answer to 
this is to be found by determining the amount and 
quality of backing behind him when he made his 
speech; and of this, frankly, we have no idea. One 
would say that the French folk had had quite enough 
of fighting. Yet on an issue of this kind, as Matthew 
Arnold pointed out in 1866, France was never difficult 
to stir up. If M. Tardieu and his ilk raise once more 
the old cry, “France is eating humble pie! France is 
humiliated! France is suffocating!” we should not care 
to wager a cancelled postage-stamp upon the conse- 
quences, either way. Again, France is bankrupt and 
hopelessly busted; yet somehow, curiously, no nation 


ever seems to be too poor to fight. Then, too, very 
possibly the French Government will be very glad to 
make this move as a great popular diversion, in pref- 
erence to facing the economic collapse that is sure to 
follow Germany’s default. This looks to us like good 
politicianship, if not good statesmanship. No doubt 
great pressure is being brought to bear on French bank- 
ing-interests, by their English associates particularly, 
against this policy; yet, powerful as bankers are, there 
are circumstances in which it is hardly possible for 
them to do anything but go along. Moreover, France’s 
poverty is notoriously of the kind described by Sallust, 
publice egestas, privatim opulentia. She is officially 
poor, not really poor. Finally, she has an immense 
army which she has never dared to demobilize for fear 
of the effect of large-scale unemployment; and it must 
be remembered that M. Poincaré’s chief associate 
gravedigger, M. Millerand, is now doing the grand 
tour of the African colonial possessions on a mission 
which some indiscreet correspondent significantly said 
was comparable in importance to M. Poincaré’s visit 
to Petersburg before the late war. 

So it is a distinct possibility that within five weeks, 
France may be playing a lone hand, and that the British 
and Italian Governments may be hooked up in some 
sort of going concern with the Russo-German alliance. 
Perhaps this will be a good thing. One dreads a re- 
sumption of warfare in Europe, upon any scale; yet, 
in the first place, it would put an end to the present 
peace, which has been so much more calamitous than 
any war; and second, it will be good for the spread of 
the new idea, liberated by the Russian revolution, which 
displaces politics by economics. It would sharpen the 
issue between the old order and the new order in inter- 
national relations. We are sick of war, aS we are 
heartily sick of many senseless afflictions which peo- 
ples, by their collective weakness, ignorance and in- 
dolence, permit to be visited upon them. Yet if the 
vile policy enunciated at Bar-le-Duc by the French 
Premier should prevail, there is nothing for civilized 
men to do, probably, but summon to their aid some 
such philosophy as the foregoing. 


MAJOR WATTS’S DISLOYALTY. 
Down at the national capital the Pooh Bah of the 
Department of Justice (what’s in a name?) has been 
serving out a lesson in political deportment, and in the 
process has produced a definition of disloyalty which is 
worth the attention of all American taxpaying sub- 
jects. Major W. O. Watts, who entered the Depart- 
ment as an investigator after serving in the army in 
France, has been summarily dismissed for “disloyalty 
to the Department.” 

According to ethical standards prevailing in the 
Washington bureaucracy, there would seem to be good 
and sufficient reason for this abrupt termination of the 
services of Agent Watts. He had long been looking 
into the contracts for the sales of surplus materials 
effected by the War Department. A year ago, the 
Government still had nearly four billion dollars worth 
of this surplus war-material on hand, for our poli- 
ticians are liberal providers, and it has been in process 
of being sold off, not at a conspicuous profit, to say the 
least, and generally by “arrangment,” rather than after 
competitive bidding. 

Agent Watts seems to have been a fussy and recalci- 
trant person. The War Department had $150 million 
worth of surplus harness, which under special arrange- 
ment was contracted to be sold to a private company 
for a trivial song. Major Watts was still in the War 
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Department when he began objecting to this casual 
sort of business transaction, and he continued his ob- 
jections after he entered the Department of Justice. 
The case attracted public attention, and finally, under 
pressure from President Harding, Secretary Weeks 
ordered the contract cancelled. This showed a fine 
regard for public economy, save for the detail that 
somehow the contract never seemed to stay cancelled, 
and that it still hangs on. 

This was one of a number of little matters unearthed 
by the overinquisitive Watts. One item was that of 
the major with the romantic name of a Laura Jean 
Libbey hero. In France this major was charged by 
his superiors with gross irregularities, and the military 
intelligence started an investigation, which, according 
to Congressman Royal C. Johnston of South Dakota, 
was suddenly and mysteriously stopped. After the 
major got home he was naturally placed in charge of 
sales of surplus materials under the Quartermaster- 
general. “Ample proofs have been submitted in the 
form of the War Department’s own official documents,” 
declares Representative Johnston, “to convict this 
officer of conspiracy to defraud the Government out of 
large sums of money.” 

A document of particular interest cited by the 
congressman is a letter from the major to his civi- 
lian brother in Seattle, giving him a fraternal tip 
on certain government-owned materials to be placed 
on sale on the Pacific Coast. “If you are interested 
in any of the items, just drop me a line and I will 
advise you how to obtain the same,” wrote the officer, 
according to Congressman Johnston. Agent Watts, 
we understand, reported somewhat harshly on the 
activities of the major, and in due course Secretary 
Weeks sent to Congress a recommendation that the 
officer with the Laura Jean Libbey name be promoted 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy, thus demonstrating that the 
Department under his guidance could be as consider- 
ate as it was under his Democratic predecessor, Mr. 
Baker. 

Agent Watts then, throwing aside all sense of 
decency, went to Congressman Johnston, who has 
been serving as chairman of a committee investigat- 
ing departmental sales, and protested against this pro- 
motion. Following this, Congressman Johnston and 
Congressman Roy O. Woodruff of Michigan, a former 
service man who seems a bit concerned about the 
quality of democracy he has made the world safe for, 
made speeches in the House giving a lot of fearful and 
wonderful details about the sales-policy of the War 
Department. The press generally exercised an admir- 
able restraint about these extraordinary addresses ; but 
the superiors of Agent (Watts noticed them, and 
ordered him to inform them if he had been guilty of 
talking to congressmen about official family matters. 
As soon as Agent Watts admitted such indiscretion, his 
dismissal for disloyalty followed. Surely every good 
citizen will hope that this will be a lesson to any other 
public servant who may be tempted to act on conscien- 
tious scruples about honesty or decency or a regard for 
the public interest. 

Some of the matters cited by the two congressmen 
seem worth noting. Mr. Woodruff set forth that a 
Japanese firm was courteously permitted to defraud 
the Government out of $10 million on certain con- 
tracts involving governmental purchases. He told of 
surplus-lumber sales by which he stated the Govern- 
ment was mulcted of $1,854,000. The sales were 
arranged under the Democratic administration, but the 
firm that profited had at its head a Republican national 
committeeman; from which it may be concluded 
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that in such matters there is a charming bi-partisan 
accord. 

Mr. Johnston told of a sale of tinned meats for 
$6 million, that had cost the War Department $56 
million. To effect this sale, previous contracts at a 
higher figure were decorously cancelled by the Depart- 
ment. He told of a large quantity of olive-drab cloth 
which cost $232,000, sold for $104,000. The Depart- 
ment cancelled this contract and resold the cloth for 
$26,500, and in its report to the Congress stated, not 
quite truthfully, that the original cost was $60,000. 
He told of mosquito bars sold to a certain firm for 
$1 each; but the contract somehow was not carried out, 
and they were later sold for 20 cents each to another 
firm controlled by the same interests. The total original 
cost of the bars was nearly $500,000, though the War 
Department conservatively reported to the Congress 
that the cost was $216,000. The sale netted $19,000. 
He told of some 800,000 pairs of heavy woollen socks 
sold to a firm at twenty-three and one half cents a 
pair. Seven months later the sale was reported as 
cancelled, and a few weeks thereafter about the same 
quantity of the same socks was sold at nine and one 
half cents a pair. He told of a quantity of left-over 
chocolate and other sweets, that had cost the Govern- 
ment $44,444.15, sold, after an inspection declaring 
them in good condition, for the modest sum of $335. 
These are only a few of the business transactions re- 
vealed by Mr. Johnston, but they are a fair sample. 
Some were conducted by the War Department under 
Mr. Baker’s regime, and some under Mr. Weeks’s, 
thereby showing, probably, what is meant by “con- 
tinuity of policy.” 

Congressman Johnston says that during the Demo- 
cratic Administration, he was frustrated in attempts to 
get at Departmental records which he felt confident 
would reveal wholesale corruption. With the change 
of Administration he hoped to clear up some remark- 
ably odorous mysteries, but the new Secretary of War 
said: “The day of investigations has passed.” “Every 
move to secure prosecution is blocked by practically the 
entire War Department and a section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice,” declared Congressman Johnston, in 
the speech about which the newspapers were so uncom- 
monly reticent. 

Thus we can catch a glimpse of the workings of 
political government. It is like prying up a flat stone 
along a country roadside, and seeing on the mucky 
surface beneath, a host of slimy, wriggling, crawling 
creatures, all frantically striving to burrow out of the 
light. 

In the early days of the European conflict, when 
England’s “will to war” was being solidified by those 
whose business it is to attend to such matters, a story 
was industriously circulated about an alleged visit to 
London by the Kaiser, Admiral von Tirpitz or some 
other high German functionary, The Teutonic visitor 
was said to have gazed rapturously about him and ex- 
claimed: “What a city to loot!” Apparently, visiting 
American politicians who step out of the Union Sta- 
tion at Washington, and behold the shining dome of 
the capitol and the rows of imposing administrative 
buildings crowded with officials and clerks assiduously 
concocting contracts and leases and privileges and ex- 
emptions and purchases and sales, are thrilled and up- 
lifted and inspired with a similar sentiment. What a 
city to loot! What a country to loot! Occasionally 
one is moved to wonder if, like the Roman augurs, two 
Cabinet officers can greet one another on Pennsylvania 
Avenue without bursting into loud peals of cynical 
laughter. 
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THE TRADE-WALLS OF JERICHO. 


Most of the current attacks upon the problem of pub- 
lic finance remind us, in all except their outcome, of 
the Israelitish assault upon the walls of Jericho. The 
politicians march seven times around the problem, and 
sound their wind-instruments at the appropriate mo- 
ment, but somehow the miracle fails to come off; and 
as the experiment is repeated again and again, without 
successful issue, the idea suggests itself that in the ab- 
sence of divine intervention, it might be well to try a 
little horse-sense. 

As nearly as we can make out, that is about what 
the Russians are doing. In an interesting article cabled 
from Genoa to the New York World, Mr. John May- 
nard Keynes suggests the possibility that Russia may 
be the first of the European belligerents to balance her 
budget and to stabilize her currency. Mr. Keynes 
bases his calculations upon data supplied by the Soviet 
experts at Genoa. Without assuming any sort of res- 
ponsibility for the accuracy of the figures, he translates 
them into the only intelligible statement of Russia’s 
financial condition which we have seen for many a day. 
The methods employed by the Russians in the compu- 
tation of their budget, and by Mr. Keynes himself in 
converting the Russian figures into terms of pounds 
sterling, are fully described in the article which ap- 
peared in the World on 26 April. The results are so 
striking that it seems to us worth while to make a 
special showing of them, in parallel with estimates for 
the Allied countries which were assembled by the Bos- 
ton News Bureau, and reprinted in the Literary Digest 
for 24 December last year. 


SURPLUS OR 

RUSSIA RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES DEFICIT 
(For 12 months 

based on esti- 

mates of cur- 

rent monthly 

expenditure, £126,000,000 £180,000,000  £54,000,000 

(deficit) 

GREAT BRITAIN 
(For year ending 

31 March, 1922) ~—£1,216,650,000 £1,136,650,000  £80,000,000 

Pee. (surplus ) 
(For — calendar 

year, 1922) 22,000,000,000 32,000,000,000 1I0,000,000,000 

(francs) (francs) (francs) 
ITALY (deficit) 


(For year ending 
30 June, 1922) — 17,000,000,000 22,000,000,000 _5,000,000,000 
(lire) (lire) (lire) 

(deficit ) 

When one examines this table, one is immediately 
struck by the fact that in the said-to-be centralized and 
socialistic state of Russia, the total financial transac- 
tions of the Government are insignificant by compari- 
son with those of the British Government, and very 
much smaller than those of the French Government. 
Naturally this suggests a few illicit thoughts on the 
subject of bureaucratic statism in the Western coun- 
tries. : 

Again one notices that in the case of Russia and 
France, the proportion among receipts, expenditures 
and deficit is more or less the same, while Italy makes 
here a somewhat better showing. If we convert the 
three deficits into dollars, at the current rates of ex- 
change, we discover that France tops the list with $913 
million, while Italy runs a far-distant with $263 mil- 
lion, and Russia finishes third with $238 million. In 
other words—and this is a fact upon which we would 
lay some little emphasis—the current deficit of France 
is nearly four times as great as that of Russia. On the 
face of the figures, this would seem to mean that the 


French Government must be mortgaging the future 
four times as rapidly as the Russian Government; but 
this statement does not quite cover the case. 

In France, the deficit is covered largely by the sale 
of bonds; in Russia, largely by the emission of paper 
currency. The French bonds are secured by the repar- 
ation-claims against Germany; and with every new 
issue the clamour for the enforcement of these claims 
becomes louder. The bondholders would be willing 
enough to accept payment in kind, for this would in- 
crease the commodity-value of the francs represented 
by their securities. But against the bondsmen are ar- 
rayed the producers of goods, who are primarily in- 
terested in maintaining or increasing the money-value 
of commodities. They would have Germany pay in 
gold and securities, if this is possible—as it certainly 
is not—but on no account will they agree to the whole- 
sale importation of German goods. Under the stress 
of these utterly irreconcilable demands, the French pol- 
iticlans can think of nothing better than to continue 
the issuance of deficit-bonds which bind the Govern- 
ment closer and closer to the lost cause of the repara- 
tion party. In this situation, it seems nonsense to talk 
about the stabilization of the franc, or to hope for the 
early restoration of anything approaching normal 
economic life in France. 

While the French Government continues thus to 
overload the future with obligations, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is putting through what practically amounts to 
a repudiation. Instead of attempting to maintain the 
reparation claims against Germany, and to make them 
the basis of some sort of high financing at home, the 
Soviet Government has paid its deficits in successive 
issues of promises-to-pay, each of which depreciates 
the value of every previous issue, and thus amounts to 
a partial repudiation of previous obligations. The ef- 
fect of these operations is gradually to clear up most 
of the public and private liens upon the future, and to 
put the Russian people in a position where they will 
have to trade goods for goods, alike in the domestic 
market and abroad. Thus Russia travels the hard road 
towards the only kind of stabilization that amounts to 
much—the balanced trade of goods for goods, which 
is the prime condition of economic health, whether the 
trade passes between neighbour and neighbour, or be- 
tween continent and continent. 


ALLOY. 


(Our school is reputed to be one of the smallest in our State, 
but it is of heroic mould. The tiny building sits, a pleasantly 
unobtrusive structure, on the side of the hill down which the 
steep main highway passes to cross the stream below. About 
the bridge cluster the half-dozen houses which give us a name. 
We boast two churches, if you please, and the schoolhouse 
stands between them. It is said that they once sheltered great 
congregations; that the sheds and hitching-posts, long since 
fallen into disuse, were once the centre of a Sabbath pilgrimage 
of renown. Now they serve only to invite sombre reflections 
upon the past. They lend a note of drabness to the otherwise 
peaceful harmony of the spot. On Sundays, one of them 
tolls a melancholy bell to which a few motors, mostly Fords, 
give heed. They are the still surviving evidence of a great 
decay. 

Every day our teacher tramps three miles to school and 
back. She climbs the high hill that shuts us off from the nearest 
town, descends the steep slope on our side, and mounts again 
to the school. A quiet, resolute young woman she is. Yet 
her shy smile, infrequently seen, has a troubled look. It is 
quite certain that she does not regard laughter as an element 
in education. Her devotion, one may be sure, is born of a 
rigid conception of duty; besides, she knows that as parents 
we are concerned with what goes on in our school, and that 
while our standards are simple they are also severe. We are 
rather skittish about laughter ourselves. We tolerate disci- 
pline, individually applied, with difficulty. We think highly 
of our children and are in no mood to see them publicly 
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humiliated. If they have defects, we will not be reminded 
of them. We stick firmly to the doctrine of equality. It is 
the business of education, as we conceive it, to submerge defects 
and curb individualities. We demand a uniform product. 

Our parent-teachers’ association is a young but sturdy body. 
Its interests are largely centred on the adornment of the 
school; and although the last meeting was captured and 
dominated by the candidate for the office of tax-collector, we 
managed to carry on a mild discussion about pictures for the 
walls, and to listen to the youngsters as they gave frightened 
evidence of their progress up Parnassus. And even as each 
of these meetings yields a fresh clue to some of the mysteries 
of our social policy, which is one of a general and persistent 
watchful waiting, so this particular gathering bore unconscious 
witness to the basic theory upon which, in matters of educa- 
tion, we revolve. The teacher is a hired person. We pay her, 
by reluctant contribution, to which the State adds its supple- 
ment, to minister and to execute. The path we have marked 
out is tragically strait, but the business of education precludes 
any nonsense about that. Socially, she is a servant. We may 
feel uneasy about it. We may wish ever so dearly to break 
through the barrier, to bring a peal of laughter to that timid 
mouth, to light a flame in those eyes that seem to be for ever 
keeping to themselves, but it can not be. Our feelings may 
grow cordial, but no more. 

It is an old community, by lineage Dutch, interspersed with 
German. During the war a neighbouring town, staid and 
solemn in demeanour, quietly changed a part of its name lest 
the Germanic portion, born of an immigration now seven 
generations in the past, might reflect upon the quality of its 
patriotism. The stonework of our houses and barns indicates 
a fine tradition of masonry, now unhappily no more. Yet, 
though wood has taken the place of stone, this does not mean 
that we have given any ground spiritually. We do not go to 
church as of old, but the hard rules of life remain pretty 
much unchanged. Schooling is as it was; and although the 
mild and garrulous man-of-all-work who makes farming pay 
by digging ditches for others, can not read or write, he will 
converse with you by the hour about the advantage of school- 
ing. There we have it: advantage! It is an advantage, how- 
ever, that can be reckoned and calculated and computed, and 
becomes real only when our letters arrive from the city where 
Mary has a flat and John a position; an advantage that could 
no more be measured in relation to the community in which 
we live than sunsets could be translated into estate-value. In 
a dull way we think of the school as an escape, for somehow 
and somewhere there must be an escape from the toil and 
labour which bring us so scanty a reward—a reward that seems 
to become ever more and more precarious. Our girls are not 
going to pass their lives carrying water from the well, up- 
stairs and down, as we have done for generations. Our sons 
are not going to measure their span by any such pitiful and 
monotonous accomplishment as ours has been. Thus, half- 
consciously perhaps, we look upon the school as the handiest 
door out of the dungeon. 

But the foreign invasion of our mountainous land has 
begun. There are Italians, keen, swarthy, laughing-eyed 
women who bear children with prodigality, and easy-going, 
untidy men, who have evolved a new agricultural economy. 
We look askance at them and keep our distance, but many of 
us sell them milk to be made into those queer cheeses affected 
by the Italian restaurants in the city, the vast city that lies less 
than fifty miles away, and is yet so distant. We note their 
herds of goats, those frugal devourers of an otherwise trouble- 
some vegetation, and we smile at their antics and postures; 
but we do not study them as instruments of an economic trans- 
formation. We cling heroically to our plebeian cattle. Some 
of us have a pair of horses and do odd jobs. The rest of us 
eke out the farm as best we may, although it is by no means 
easy to find a man for a job. Of skilled workmen, once to 
be found in abundance, not one is left. 

We have Russians as well. One family has taken a pre- 
carious hold of a farm on the mountain-side and two Russian 
children seek their undeniable right to a share in our school- 
ing. We watch them furtively, when opportunity offers, and 
are curious about them and their parents. But we are mind- 
ful of the social barrier and bide our time in patience and in 
silence. We have learned to wait: that lesson which the 
country-side teaches so profoundly. 

Our last parent-teachers’ meeting was one of some moment. 
True, it was on the eve of ‘election, and the candidate for 
tax-collector and his wife were busily kind and ultra-attentive ; 
Dut we finally settled down to the real business of education. 
We were assembled to note the progress of our children—and 
to test the quality of our teacher. It is true that we are weekly 
recipients of a little book in which we may read for ourselves 


the evidence of their battle for learning. Carefully framed 
questions and pondered answers tell us what is going on. But 
occasionally, to be sure that there is no deception, we wish to 
see for ourselves, and the method is for the teacher to pre- 
pare a list of questions, or to invent some other test. This 
time the examination took the form of missing words. 
Sentences from which an important word had been omitted, 
were handed to the children and it was their business to 
insert the missing word. The performance had its drawbacks, 
for it revealed to our neighbours the backwardness of our 
own children. On the other hand, it was a real test, for the 
children could get no assistance from one another; and 
besides, there was a pleasant element of speculation in the 
proceeding. 

It proved, to be sure, that the system to which we cling so 
tenaciously does not yield perfection. There were manifest 
differences in the methods by which the children set about 
finding the missing word. Some were shy and timid, others 
vacant and doubtful, others confident and courageous. The 
Russian children seemed never to waver, and were quick at 
writing the answers, and this was a little annoying to some 
of us. Their eagerness was unmistakable, but as their parents 
are still among the non-elect, no special attention was bestowed 
upon them. On this occasion, the phrases from which the 
words had been omitted were simple ones and generally 
related to the affairs of the school itself, but the little Russians 
could not be wholly overlooked. Some of us were determined 
upon that. I must add that when we called for their slips 
of paper, the teacher’s eyes almost trembled and all discussion 
ceased. 

The sentence was “We... hard.” The missing word in 
the mind of the teacher was “work,” but the Russian children 
had selected another. They had written in the word “sing”; 
and there they stood, eager and erect and confident. Out of 
their little minds had leapt the truth as simply as it comes 
from children when their minds have been left free. Behind 
them were ages of great spaces and great labour, from which 
there had come, by some radiant path and in some degree, 
emancipation. 

The teacher read the sentence slowly: “We sing hard.” 
Then she turned her troubled eyes to ours. Evidence of 
failure! The wrong word had been written; by all criteria, 
her effort had borne the wrong fruit. She could only say: 
“They are Russians; they do not understand.” 

Presently the meeting adjourned and we silently set out 
for home. The next morning, before school, however, we 
were reminded of the meeting and of the final resolution. A 
neighbouring child knocked at the door and asked us to buy 
some lead pencils. It was for a fund to be used to purchase 
a portrait of one of our national political figures, with which 
to brighten the bare walls of our school. 

Cuartes Harris WHITAKER. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR TRAGIC DRAMA. 
At a certain evening party, Mr. Bennet criticized his 
dullest daughter’s performance at “the instrument” by 
remarking to Elizabeth, “I think, my dear, that Mary 
has delighted the company long enough.” It is a re- 
mark which may, perhaps, be allowed to suggest itself 
to the mind after a contemplation of our modern seri- 
ous social drama; and there must be many ordinary 
folk who “lust to live and would faim see good 
days,” both in the worlds of life and of art, who will 
be glad that the realist tradition of the last twenty 
years or so is beginning to show signs of exhaustion. 

The English disciples of Ibsen have not given our 
theatre very much to remember in the realm of tragedy. 
They have shown us a great many exact photographs 
of middle-class family groups, and they have made it 
inexcusable that anyone should not be aware of the 
stupidity, grossness, egotism, hypocrisy, cruelty, dis- 
honesty, injustice and ignorance from which contempo- 
rary British civilization is welded. The question is 
whether this vision is wide enough to make fine tragic 
drama. At the outset, it is perhaps well to say some- 
thing of what one means by fine tragic drama. A 
tragedy, then, I take to mean a play which concerns 
itself with some facet of the eternal problem of human 
failure. It shows men or women, who, through the 
influences of circumstances or character, fail in the 
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attainment of that harmony which the healthy mind 
instinctively knows to be its ultimate aim. In the 
strict terms of the theatre, a tragedy must end in the 
death of the principal character, but there are plays, 
such, for example, as Mr. Galsworthy’s “Silver Box,” 
which it is impossible not to rank as tragedies. In 
such plays, the dramatic artist faces the Sphinx rid- 
dle of human suffering; the harsh interplay of human 
venture and event; the clash of the opposites which for 
ever thwart and jar each other in human existence: 
aspiration at war with achievement, the physical at 
war with the spiritual, the actual with the ideal, good 
with evil, life with death. He can give no answer to 
this riddle. His art can only be an illustration of his 
own mind, his characters a comment of his own mind, 
and these illustrations and comments vary and differ 
with the artists of every age and country. How then 
have our modern realists presented this riddle? 

Mr. Galsworthy and his imitators, who have carried 
on the tradition of Ibsen in English drama, are fiercely 
sensitive to the indignity and wretchedness of modern 
life; but their plays, except in rare moments, never go 
beyond expressing that life. Hence their failure as 
art. The theme of the degradation of humanity is a 
perverse one—it is almost impossible that the drama- 
tist should fail to degrade life itself in his efforts to 
express it. And a drama which impoverishes life, 
inevitably impoverishes its own being. When we think 
of these realist plays, indeed, we see a large number 
of commonplace men and women, whose names we 
forget, whose fates fade from our minds; commonly, 
pettily human, living without reflection, snatching at 
pleasures, cringing at pains, trivial, unfruitful, impo- 
tent. If we are asked to distinguish their values we 
can only reply with Dr. Johnson when he was asked 
his opinion of the rival merits of two minor poets: 
“Sir, it is impossible to argue the point of precedence 
between a louse and a flea.” A record of such people 
and their problems is certainly interesting, from the 
pathological and psychological standpoint; but drama 
should be something else than a mixture of a doctor’s 
case-book, a social worker’s records, and a psycho- 
analyst’s knowledge of complexes, with a background 
of the mediocre and superficial intelligence, emotions 
and standards of life of modern suburbia. It is not 
enough that these writers are inspired by a hatred and 
contempt for such standards. As thinkers, they are 
far in advance of the ideas of their own age, but it is 
this very intellectual progressiveness which seems to 
clog their art. Even the titles of their plays suggest 
abstractions: “Strife,” “Justice,” “Waste.” But drama 
is not concerned with ideas or theories, as such, but 
with the translation of ideas and philosophies into 
terms of character and circumstance. It must create, 
not thought only, but the unchanging and eternal pas- 
sions of humanity. The play of ideas can not last, 
for all ideas are out of date so soon. It is only the 
world of human emotion which does not change. The 
author of the Book of Job cries with the same voice as 
Shakespeare’s Lear or Milton’s Samson, “God of our 
Fathers, what is Man?” and it is in this world only 
that all great tragic figures live. The great master 
of realism, Ibsen, fused the setting of to-day with the 
atmosphere of eternity and made known to us, through 
everyday people, the noblest and basest emotions of 
mankind. But the passion of the modern English 
realists is all in themselves; it does not communicate 
itself to their creations, which remain as tombstones 
testifying only to their own anger and pity. Our 
realist tragic drama fails, indeed, because it is not 
real. It lowers mankind with mere pity, just as its 


comedy despises it with mere wit. Life is never made 
real enough to make death great. Take Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “Justice,” for instance. Here we have the 
spectacle of a man crushed to death by the forces of 
society, of our so-called civilization. He has no chance, 
no fight, no hope: he is simply extinguished. But his 
life is such a poor, puny, stunted consciousness, that his 
death, though it is painful and pitiful enough, is neces- 
sarily small. The same criticism applies to the char- 
woman in “The Silver Box” and to the artist-hero in 
Mr. Shaw’s one tragedy, “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 
But it is an eternal axiom that fine plays can not be 
written of petty concerns and petty characters, and 
that the true dramatic artist makes life appear fuller, 
fresher, more dignified, more worth living than it 
appears to the ordinary observer. 

We await the next Ibsen. Not the next dramatist in 
the Ibsen tradition, but the man who will interpret 
life to our age as freely and fearlessly as Ibsen did to 
his, and who will possess the same type of mind. For 
all great literature has one characteristic in common: 
its wealth of human experience. Our modern drama- 
tists do not lack sympathy with, or intellectual appreci- 
ation of, the problems of life, but what they lack is 
the power to create a richness of human types. It 
implies a certain power of living themselves, by virtue 
of which they seem able to create characters with the 
same prolific ease and abundance with which a con- 
juror brings rabbits out of a top hat. A certain robust 
lack of self-consciousness, with a robust and clearly 
defined outlook on life marks the great dramatic artist, 
and he has not yet appeared in our present theatre. The 
unknown forces, however, which have produced men of 
genius from A®schylus to Ibsen, all interpreting gen- 
eral human nature in accordance with their own per- 
sonality and their own era in the history of the world, 
will assuredly produce him again. 

How will he see life and how express his vision? 
Since the realist vein seems to be worked out, is there 
more hope in romance? But first, what do these aca- 
demic catchwords mean? Let us say at once, then, 
that the words realistic and romantic, as applied to 
drama, are merely terms to describe the setting or 
background which the playwright may choose for his 
characters. The characters in any play are, or should 
be, of common human nature, but this humanity may 
play out its dramatic fate in Rome or in Rosmersholm: 
in Prospero’s island or the police court. It is perhaps 
strange, but it seems undoubtedly true, that the roman- 
tic setting is a more favourable one for the atmosphere 
of tragic drama than the realistic. A great artist like 
Ibsen can escape the clogging grittiness of contempo- 
rary actualities. With him it seems almost as if the 
sordidness and paltriness of the externals he portrays 
only served to accentuate in his imagination the emo- 
tional bigness of the human beings who people his 
plays. But to the majority of dramatic artists, con- 
temporary dress hinders that view of human nature 
in its eternal aspects which great tragedy must achieve. 
It overaccentuates, both for artist and audience, the 
passing and the trivial. A fine play is hewn from a 
fine standard of life, and where to-day shall we find 
life free, fresh and hopeful enough to use as such 
material? We are an age as unsound in faith and 
ideals as in finance. The spirit of man has become 
commercialized and materialized. We grovel before 
moral, social, military, ecclesiastical and religious ideals 
which are idols that we worship quite as unthinkingly 
as any ancient Egyptian grovelled before a sacred cat, 
or any Philistine before Dagon. We face life with no 
belief in its goodness or its splendour; we fail without 
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a struggle; we die without ever having lived. Tragedy, 
if it is to possess the functions which have been asso- 
ciated with it from the days of the ancient Greeks, 
can not be at home in such a setting. Hence the 
fashion for the sentimental romance, whose standards 
are quite in keeping with present-day mentality and 
morality. The dramatist withdraws his audience to 
an unfamiliar background (Rhodesia or Prehistoric 
Ireland or elsewhere), which he also peoples with quite 
unfamiliar human beings. So we get our melodramas 
with their easy emotionalism and accommodating 
scheme of destiny, or our tragedies of Celtic twilight, 
where in place of the realist pessimism “more black 
than ash buds in the front of March,’ we get a 
romantic sentimentalism more sticky than chestnut 
buds in the front of April. But all this has nothing 
to do with fine drama, whose world is peopled with 
a race who are neither superhuman nor merely unhu- 
man like these treacly atrocities, but are more human 
than we are ourselves: more vigorous and more high- 
hearted. Luck, Fate, Destiny is all around these peo- 
ple as it is around the puniest of ourselves, but they 
are not so niggardly of their possibilities, so miserly 
of their riches. They spend themselves and their 
lives. Instead of standing appalled before the stony 
face of Fate, or listening in the silence to its ominous 
footsteps, they fill the emptiness of the unknown with 
bold, living strength, its darkness with glowing thought. 

It is very natural, therefore, that a dramatist with 
something of this vision of the potentialities of human 
nature (and we have never had greater need of such 
a one), who wishes to show it playing its part among 
conditions which help and do not hinder its freedom, 
should not wish to stock his plays from the society 
of to-day. Comedy, the type of comedy, that is, which 
is destructive, derisory, critical and negative, plays 
malignly on that society. Satire can whip the inhab- 
itants of Heartbreak House with whips and chastise 
them with scorpions, but tragedy can not touch them. 
The death of such folk could not conceivably pro- 
voke either pity or terror. 

Especially at the moment, then, it is easier to inter- 
pret human nature in its bigger aspects in a setting 
removed in time and place from the present. It is 
easier just as it is always easier to have a truthful 
vision of your great-grandfather than of your brother. 
Unessentials fade from the picture, distance lends pro- 
portion and remoteness dignity. We are left, therefore, 
with the paradox that reality becomes clearer if it 
appear as romance. And not only is the spirit of the 
present age unfriendly to the production of fine plays 
in the realist tradition, but the whole spirit of our 
national drama also supports the romantic type. Even 
in the realm of comedy we feel its force. Our great- 
est comedies are those of Shakespeare, and the comedy 
of manners, with its acid delight in social satire, has 
never flourished here as in France. Our most famous 
modern writers of comedy are at their best when they 
escape to an historical or fantastic setting. Barrie’s 
delicate fancy plays whimsically over fairyland, dream- 
land, or the world of make-believe, while even Shaw 
himself drops his self-consciousness when he turns to 
the past. “Czsar and Cleopatra” is incomparably his 
finest play, the only one in which we feel that the 
people were not created to fit the theory in the preface. 
Here we find real human beings, breathing the free 
air of eternal humanity. The ironic humour of their 
creator plays about them as ever, so that we are never 
in danger of forgetting who pulls the strings of the 
puppet show, but the minds and imaginations of the 
audience are really interested by the characters and 
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their actions. We do not feel that the play is a mere 
expansion of an epigram into a drama. And if this 
national feeling towards romance can be traced in Eng- 
lish comedy, it is even more apparent in tragedy. The 
very Elizabethans could not raise realistic or domestic 
tragedy to the poetic heights they reached so easily in 
romance. “Arden of Faversham” and “The Woman 
Killed with Kindness” are bigger plays on the human 
plane than “Waste” or “Justice,” but they can not 
compete with “Dr. Faustus” or “The Duchess of 
Malfi.” 

It is not then, I think, an extravagant hope, that 
romantic tragedy may return to the English stage, and 
that our next great dramatist may be in the romantic 
tradition. It is to me a significant fact that already a 
very considerable and popular play has reverted to 
that tradition. This is John Drinkwater’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” which appealed to all classes, proving as 
successful in the theatre dedicated to bourgeois melo- 
drama, as in the West End. Mr. Drinkwater’s historical 
dramas all lack something. Perhaps it is that they 
seem almost too conscious about the dignity of their 
subjects. Lincoln is always so busy at living history 
that he becomes slightly portentous while Cromwell 
wants the suggestion of the strength and passion of 
great manhood. But they are none the less fine plays, 
interesting as plays, and also as milestones along the 
road of the new romantic revival. And they are not 
alone. The literary world is eagerly awaiting the pub- 
lication of Flecker’s “Hassan”; Gordon Bottomley’s 
new volume is alive with the new spirit ; Halcott Glov- 
er’s “Wat Tyler” and “The King’s Jewry” have the 
same quality of distinction; Clemence Dane, despite her 
distressing picture of Shakespeare, creates one wonder- 
ful character and enriches our poetry with some beauti- 
ful verse, while almost all the younger playwrights turn 
to the past for their inspiration, and strive towards 
the expression of something beyond the external life 
of to-day. Most of such plays still await production, 
since the commercial problem of the contemporary the- 
atre makes the staging of an unknown tragedian a 
perilous speculation. But the public will inevitably 
see them in time, and if the promise of these writers 
is fulfilled in the age to come, we may yet see the great 
English tradition of romantic tragedy flourishing again 
in our own day. ExvizaBeTtH A, Drew. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION: AN INQUEST. 
Vil 


TurRouGHOoUT these papers, no clear distinction has 
been made between the college and the university. In- 
deed, the terms are used interchangeably in the Ameri- 
can educational world, and college presidents in their 
appeals for funds give no hint that there might be a 
difference between the two institutions. Apparently 
“higher learning” is all the same. In fact, learning that 
is mere drifting might as easily come out of a college 
as out of a university. 

Nevertheless, in attempting a constructive proposal, 
it is necessary at the outset to make a distinction be- 
tween the two ideas. In this paper I have little to say 
about the college as such. It has no fundamental re- 
lation to the advancement of learning. It is a distri- 
buting agency of a limited type. It is almost as firmly 
attached to the closed mind as Mr. Gompers is to the 
closed shop. We might as well recognize once for all 
that the old “liberal arts” college is dead. There is 
no such institution in existence in America to-day. A 
few small colleges in the side eddies of civilization 
make pretences, but an examination of their curricula 
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shows that they are slowly moving into the main cur- 
rent of drift. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of colleges 
left. First, there are the gentlemen’s clubs for the pro- 
longation of adolescence. There is no need to be dis- 
turbed about them. They will continue while the eco- 
nomic system that nourishes them endures. They have 
no relation to learning, theoretical or applied. So let 
them stand. There are, in the second place, the col- 
leges associated with technical, professional, graduate 
and trade schools. Time and circumstance are taking 
care of the college in this group also. The term of 
so-called “liberal arts” work is now cut to about two 
years, and the course of instruction is still in process 
of dissolution. In a little while it will have no reason 
for existence except to afford an introduction to tech- 
nical and professional training. This, far from being 
a cause for distress, ought to be a source of congratu- 
lation. Mankind makes advance by shedding delu- 
sions and when we get rid of the idea that a college 
education is connected with wisdom or has any fixed 
content worthy of note and respect, we shall have 
cleared our minds of just so much rubbish. Gentle- 
men’s clubs for the rich, and entrance-schools for the 
and trades—that is an immense gain in 
clarification. The business of the college will be to 
defend the existing order (if it will stay still long 
enough to be called “existing”) and to prepare the 
youth to make an honest living in it. That is clear 
and admirable. There is the future of the “college.” 
By deliberately working along those lines, in the light 
of a definite purpose, our educators might speed up the 
process and make it more defensible and intelligible to 
the general public. 

Now, as to a constructive proposal. The plan which 
here follows relates to “the advancement of learning.” 
It has no connextion whatever with pampering adol- 
escence or playing the part of drillmaster to it. It has 
to do with drawing minds of creative power and imag- 
ination to the service of learning. It assumes that the 
existing order does not exist but flows; and that ideas 
and institutions, being, while they serve, their own de- 
fence, need no other defence. It is not related there- 
fore, with any chauvinistic enterprise. It will appeal 
only to those who care to join that goodly company 
whom Dante saw early in his memorable pilgrimage. 

The new University of Weissnichtwo will assume at 
the outset the technique of the twentieth century for 
the distribution of knowledge. It will serve no cause, 
no party, no creed. Its motto will be the Socratic elen- 
chus, and it will apply that terrible engine of thought 
to all ideas and devices, not fearing to turn upon it- 
self, as Matthew Arnold would say. It will give no 
degrees, certainly no honorary degrees. It will have no 
commencements, no ceremonials, no academic robes, no 
funereal processions. Its business will be to search for 
imaginative minds and help them produce. 

There will be no board of trustees. A trust com- 
pany will manage the funds under proper guarantees. 
There will be a rector in the first instance chosen by 
the donor. He will be the most original and fertile 
thinker that the donor can find in America. The rec- 
tor, with the aid of the various scientific societies, will 
select a group of men who have achieved results. There 
will be an economist, an historian, a biologist, a master 
of applied technology, a psychologist, a master in the 
fine arts, a master in comparative literature, an expert 
in politics, and one in foreign relations (i. e., trade and 
raw materials). There will be no faculty and no fa- 
culty-meetings. 


professions 


Before the institution opens, the masters chosen will 
be given two years time to work out together a scheme 
of instruction based upon the present state of our 
knowledge and the exigencies of modern life. After 
the institution opens, the main work will not be in the 
class-room. Each master will be required to give only 
ten lectures a year, open to the public. In these lec- 
tures, he will be expected to tell what new things he 
has explored during the past twelve-month. A syllabus 
of readings will cover the available materials already 
in print, and the lecturer will be expected to confine 
himself to setting forth the results of his original in- 
vestigations. His inquiries and lectures, however, will 
be related to the general scheme or the synthetic sylla- 
bus already prepared by the group. 

The next great task undertaken by the group will 
be the organization and editing of a grand encyclo- 
pedia with the co-operation of the best minds to be 
found in the several fields. This, far from being re- 
garded as “hack work,” will be viewed as a vast and 
fundamental undertaking—the organization of modern 
knowledge with reference to modern exigencies. When 
completed it will furnish the basis for a general educa- 
tion; and it will be the duty of the group to keep 
the encyclopedia abreast the currents of thought but 
under the shadow of the great purpose which inspires 
it. 

The third undertaking of the group will be the pub- 
lication of a weekly journal devoted to public affairs 
and the art of good living. Each of the specialists 
shall be responsible for the conduct of his department, 
and shall have the assistance necessary to the discharge 
of his obligations. Fact and opinion shall be kept as 
separate as mortal clay will permit; and the spirit of 
natural science shall dominate the entire editorial policy. 
The weekly journal shall be supplemented by the con- 
tinuous publication of fundamental documents, papers, 
and book-surveys, all designed to keep the readers in 
touch with the best authoritative materials. The ency- 
clopeedia, the weekly journal, and the supplementary 
publications, will be the heart of the new enterprise. 
Perhaps a great book-publishing business might be 
undertaken in the course of time. 

But what about the students? The drillmaster is in 
us and we can not conceive of a university without 
students, even though it commands the mighty printing 
press. There will be, of course, the students who at- 
tend the public lectures. Then there will be a few 
students bent upon intensive training. For these there 
will be no entrance-examinations. Each master shall be 
permitted to accept as many students as he can con- 
veniently assist in their labours. No one shall be ad- 
mitted on the mere payment of fees or the satisfaction 
of “entrance-requirements.” Each master shall have 
the right to establish such tests as he deems best adapted 
to his purposes. 

There shall be no degrees. The master shall at his 
discretion issue to a departing student a signed state- 
ment setting forth the work done by that student, and 
giving a fair judgment of the abilities shown. Two 
things however shall be required. The first is a cer- 
tificate in English. No student shall have any kind of 
a certificate from any master until he has demonstrated 
his ability to write a clear, orderly, and effective paper 
of at least ten thousand words on a theme set by the 
examiners. This must be an original essay and must 
have the approval of a board of editors chosen by the 
rector for the express purpose of passing upon it. The 
second test is in a foreign language. No student shall 
have a certificate until he has demonstrated his ability 


’ to make a translation of five thousand words from one 
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foreign tongue. This translation shall show a mastery 
of the tongue in question and also the ability to trans- 
late it into English of excellent quality. 

Any student, therefore, who bears a certificate from 
any master in Weissnichtwo will be able to express 
himself in English and also to penetrate the mysteries 
of at least one foreign tongue. The language-tests 
shall not be given by persons connected with the insti- 
tution, but by independent scholars selected by the rec- 
tor. The examiners must append their signatures to 
the certificates and file for public record the essays 
and translations upon which they based their judgment. 
Any student, therefore, who had pursued a course of 
two or three years study in Weissnichtwo and had ob- 
tained the appropriate certificates, would be equipped 
by knowledge, training, and power of expression to 
cut some figure in the world of thought. He would 
have followed lines of inquiry related to the exigencies 
of the living present, and have mastered the mysteries 
of the Socratic elenchus. If merit has any relation to 
achievement in the United States, then students so 
equipped would make Weissnichtwo the most famous 
institution in the world within a generation. 

A word about appointments and dismissals. The 
rector shall be retired automatically at the age of fifty- 
five, but he might then join the teaching group if he 
should see fit. He shall have power to designate his 
own sticcessor subject to one condition, namely: that 
he shall choose some one in the world of science (physi- 
cal and moral) who has achieved results and has a 
high standing among his professional colleagues. In 
case the rector dies without naming his successor, the 
new rector shall be chosen by the teaching group from 
among five men designated by the learned societies of 
America. The rector shall have the power to fill all 
vacancies in the teaching group, but in exercising this 
power he shall take counsel with his colleagues. No 
one shall be dismissed except after an open trial by 
the teaching group and on unanimous vote; but the rec- 
tor may retire any teacher with pension for the good 
of the institution. In time of war the institution shall 
be closed and the masters shall devote themselves to 
their respective spheres of inquiry. 

The administrative duties of the institution shall de- 
volve upon a clerk designated by the rector. The rec- 
tor shall devote himself mainly to his professional in- 
terest, but shall give particular attention to the co-ord- 
ination of the labours of the several specialists. He 
shall not ask anyone for additional endowments. He 
shall make no after-dinner speeches, deliver no lectures 
(except at Weissnichtwo), attend no public ceremonies, 
read no papers before learned societies, engage in no 
private business-enterprises, write no textbooks, ac- 
cept no honorary degrees from institutions of learning, 
nor in any other way lend countenance to academic and 
time-wasting futilities. These prohibitions are based 
upon an exact knowledge of the ruin wrought in the 
spirit of the living by the ceremonials of the dead. 

Somnia VANA. 
.(The End) 


LETTERS FROM A COUSIN: IV. 
Lonpon, March, 1922. 


Poritics having curdled into nonsense, we have reverted 
to the peerage, by way of persuading ourselves that we 
are still an imperial people, also because we are per- 
suaded that America dearly loves a lord. If we are going 
to have a bad time in court we will dress up in our best. 
I deliberately say in court, because that is the exact figure 
of our situation. British imperialism is at the bar of 
public opinion and, having been overestimated for three 
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generations, is likely to suffer from the reaction. There- 
fore, we put on our coronets and robes and sing the 
chorus from “Jolanthe”: 


Bow! bow! ye lower-middle classes. 


Unfortunately the lower-middle classes have been 
smashed by the war. A new London has been built for 
them, with horrible eating-houses and cinemas, vulgar 
and noisy and respectable; but they have disappeared. 
There are left only the industrialized masses full of an 
explosive turbulence, which is strong enough and healthy 
enough, finding no outlet, to hold itself in reserve, leav- 
ing the monopolists of public utterance guessing and 
guessing wildly. It has been said that there is no public 
opinion, and that is true; but there is a public intuition 
and a profound public power of repudiation, and these, 
with the slackening of industry, are working at full 
pressure. Nobody says anything, There is no need to 
say anything. It is known and agreed that the world 
is different, and is going to be different, and as any 
change must be for the better, there is an intense relief 
and a kind of subdued happiness beneath the bewilder- 
ment and anxiety consequent on the collapse of the war- 
mind, That collapse is complete and splendid, and was 
most beautifully timed by my friend Nemesis just as the 
Europeans were blowing themselves out to show how 
much better they could arrange their conference at Genoa 
than the Americans had done theirs at Washington. 
Nemesis is a perfect artist, and can manage farce as 
well as tragedy, though, of course, preferring the latter; 
yet, if humanity is in such a state as to be incapable of 
tragedy, she will fall to and make a delicious thing of 
farce. I declare that I am in love with Nemesis, com- 
pared with whom the nine Muses are but amateurish little 
girls, any one of whom, given this job, would have 
tampered with the situation too soon or left it until too 
late. Thanks to Nemesis, we, in England, are without 
an effective Government and are all the happier for it. 
There is no need to puzzle our brains any more about 
the differences among Conservative and Liberal and 
Labour. There is no difference. We have had a belly- 
ful of wind, and with happy eructations we can go about 
our business, which, Lord knows, needs looking to. 

What is our business? It is, I take it, what Jesus 
called His Father’s, the discovery and release of the 
human soul; not the English or the Irish or the Indian 
or the Chinese variant of it: no, nor the American 
either. It is no new business. Many men have been at 
work on it these thousands of years from Confucius to 
Jesus, and from Saint Francis to Einstein, It is a matter 
of technique, and as Blake was always declaring, the first 
element in that technique is forgiveness of sin, which, 
unfortunately for the British and the world, is the prime 
stumbling-block of the Puritan, whose spirit runs 
through all our works, perhaps, most of all, through our 
finance. And how stiff-necked your Puritan is! He can 
least of all forgive a sin in others when he has com- 
mitted it himself, and has known the torment and the 
destruction of it. There must be dark discussions going 
on as to what is to be done about the awfulness of Goy- 
ernment finances, and I am inclined to think that our 
good British legal sense will result in a hearty contempt 
for government, as government has been understood, and 
a patient unwinding of the muddle it has created. We 
shall maintain government as a spectacle, like the Lord 
Mayor’s show, but its credit and its significance will be 
cut off. Westminster will be limited to liaison-duties in 
connexion with the British Commonwealth and the 
League of Nations, strictly allowanced as to credit, and 
allowed no more to meddle with the affairs of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Midlands 
and London. In other words, Westminster, having 
mortgaged its British Empire to the banks (who, by the 
way, are sinking all their money in innumerable build- 
ings), and being unable to pay the interest or any further 
to gain the confidence of the investing public, there is 
an end; and everybody vaguely realizes it except the 
soldiers who are professionally incapable of realizing 
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anything, and feel aggrieved because even strategic ques- 
tions are now being settled without their being consulted— 
railways, for instance, are now being built for non- 
strategic purposes, i.e., where they will be useful and not 
offensive. All that nonsense has gone up in the air, and 
we shall go on using aeroplanes for imperial purposes 
until at last we acknowledge that even that form of 
violence is futile and hurts no one so much as ourselves; 
which is perhaps what we are after, for self-mortification 
is deeply rooted in the British character. 

Farewell! thank God, farewell to all our greatness! 

Ceasing to be great, with a salesman’s idea of great- 
ness, there is some, there is every, hope of our becoming 
human; by which I do not mean dishonest, or vicious, 
or lascivious. Indeed, this is a new London, and a 
cleaner. I have never known it so clear of what the 
French call the bowillonnement du chair. The suffragists 
like to pretend that the introduction of the women police 
has had something to do with it, but the women police are 
ridiculous, simply because there is nothing for them to 
do. There is a crime-wave, but that is due to the vast 
number of neurotics who have been left high and dry 
by the war. London without any priggishness has be- 
come decent out of pure honest reaction—a reaction so 
thorough that it speaks volumes for the vigour and health 
of this people, who, realizing the necessity for virtue and 
continence, establish them by mass-effort without wait- 
ing for the irritation and humiliation of legal interfer- 
ence. We often make laws in this country, after the 
facts, by way of registering them. 

We could be quietly elated but for the climate, which is 
doing its best to choke down my practical optimism. The 
climate is, like Mr. Mantalini’s vision of his own corpse, 
demd, moist, unpleasant. It is small wonder that we are 
a tough people, slow to give in, blindly reluctant to admit 
change; because nothing can be so awful as what we en- 
dure from the weather. As we have put up with that 
for hundreds of years, it is easy to see why we put up 
with Lloyd George for six, and why, when Indians and 
Irishmen raise an uproar about British government, we 
raise slow eyebrows and ask what are the evils of British 
government compared with those of the British climate? 
You see, we do not realize that other climates are dif- 
ferent, and we despise people who complain, when we 
emit not so much as a grunt between our set teeth. The 
state of India?—good God!—look at the condition of 
Great Britain! There is something in that state of mind: 
I am not sure there is not everything. We put up with 
it, and go to the races, as I did last Saturday to Sandown 
Park, and I am inclined to think that in South Africa I 
learned more about the British from my pony Jones, than 
from all the thirty odd years of sojourn among the Brit- 
ish themselves. A strange race! They talk to horses 
as they never do to men and women. Perhaps they agree 
with Swift that the horse is the nobler animal, and re- 
gard themselves as the nearest approach to the horse. 

I am not attempting to explain or to excuse the British, 
but only to understand them. It has to be done if we 
are not all to follow Russia into famine and pestilence, 
and an outsider is bound to lose himself in conjecture. 
I would not dream of attempting to interpret America to 
the British, but I think—I hope—I can do something in 
attempting to interpret the British to America. 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


IMPRESSIONS OF PRAGUE. 
Wuen one emerges from the Wilson station in Prague, 
with memories of Berlin still fresh in one’s mind, one 
is immediately struck with the quietness of the town, the 
slowness of its tempo. The droshky takes one through de- 
serted streets, pleasant and roomy in the dusty afternoon 
heat, and one suddenly crosses a main thoroughfare 
where electric cars rattle and clang and crowds jostle 
with the unceremonious determination of Continental 
peoples. But the flurry is on such a small scale and is 
so much more an affair of effervescence than of business 
necessity that one is not deceived for a moment. Prague 
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is a country town, a big country town, dignified, even 
distinguished, but still a country town. From the moment 
one sets foot in it one would not think of calling it a 
metropolis—I do not know the exact meaning of metrop- 
olis, but I know that it fits Berlin exactly, and London 
better than any other word. A metropolis is essentially 
an artificial thing; it is strictly a town in the sense that 
it is the opposite of the country; there is no compromise, 
no nuance in it; it is as indubitably Town as the Sahara 
is country. When large cities manage to retain an appear- 
ance of youthful freshness and grace it is because there 
is still a reminiscence of the country town in them. Now 
in Berlin there is not a trace of the country town; it is 
the most complete, self-conscious and awkward of all 
cities; one can not sit for five minutes even in “Unter den 
Linden” without discovering, to one’s horror, that one is 
posing in ungainly moral attitudes. The very women can 
not be natural in that town. Such figures! Such dresses! 
In other parts of Germany, thank heaven, things are 
different. And in Prague, too, there is many a pretty 
Fraulein and many a slecna. with dark and interesting 
Slavonic face. 

I do not know what it is that makes a country town 
a country town. Perhaps it is something in the voices 
of the people, or something either too coarse or too 
polite in their manners; perhaps most of all the habit 
of copying other towns and of not standing firmly on 
one’s own foundations. Prague is imitative. It attempts 
on the one hand Viennese effects, moral and fashionable, 
and on the other, traditional Slavonic effects, fallen into 
desuetude for several hundred years, but resurrected, it 
must be admitted with rather a self-conscious air, now 
that Prague is the capital of a Slavonic Republic. Prague 
imitates the present of other towns and its own past; 
its justification is that it does both with sincerity and 
grace, for the Czechs have a consummate talent for the 
adaptation and adroit handling of all sorts of foreign 
artistic material. They add some grace or other to every 
fashion they adopt. This gift is a dangerous one, for it 
inclines them to adopt rather than to create; and even 
then to adopt the things which are most alien to them 
and the most difficult to handle, so that the quickness 
and decisiveness of their wit may be the more brilliantly 
demonstrated. 

Their endowments make them, of course, fine actors; 
and their theatre is not at all that of a country town— 
it owes very little to foreign fashions or contrivances 
Here the Czechs are perfectly at home, audacious, orig- 
inal, full of surprises and delightful inventions. The 
people are’ enthusiastic for “the drama”; it is their great 
intellectual passion. The most stubborn Philistines, the 
fattest of the bourgeoisie, have a fine sense of what is 
good and bad in acting and in production. Heaven 
knows what use it is to them, or why they should have 
it; but there it is. They will sit through Racine or even 
Alfieri without complaint, and actually with critical enjoy- 
ment, and next morning their tempers will not be any 
the worse. 

The paradox of Prague is that it is the antithesis of 
its own spirit. “The stones of Prague” are a monument 
not to its greatness but to its degradation; they. were 
thrown in rather a wholesale and grand manner at the 
Czech people by its conquerors. Most of the palaces 
and churches rose after Bohemia had ceased to be an 
independent nation; they were built for foreign adven- 
turers by foreign architects; they are in spirit Catholic 
and aristocratic whereas Bohemia has always been demo- 
cratic and Protestant. The great name in Bohemian his- 
tory is Jan Hus, who had a sort of anticipatory dislike of 
fine architecture, as if he had known in advance that the 
downfall of his nation and of his religion would be com- 
memorated in the baroque style by Jesuits. Architecture 
finally triumphed over religion in Bohemia, as it has in 
so many other nations. Hus was burned at Bale, after 
having been assured by the Church, though not in these 
words, that he would only burn in a hotter place. After 
his death the whole energy of the Bohemian people went 
for two centuries into theology and the military cam- 
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paigns which at that time formed the official appendix 
to it. During the first hundred years, Bohemia met and 
defeated again and again the united armies of almost 
all the nations in Europe; under her blind Hussite leader, 
Zizka, and his successors the two Prokops, she was un- 
beatable. But the power which she had gained in her 
century-long struggle against Europe she lost in the 
ensuing century of peace, which for her meant theolog- 
ical dissension. Bloody battles were fought between the 
various Hussite parties, and against what was left of 
them Rome, the Jesuits, and the Habsburgs easily prevailed. 
They lost the last shadow of independence at the battle of 
the White Mountain in 1621; and after that they became a 
department of the Habsburg autocracy and the official key 
was turned upon them for three hundred years. In the 
work of destroying the Bohemian nation the Jesuits under- 
took that part for which they had the best capacity: they 
extirpated the literature. After Hus, Bohemia had had 
a large and various literature: of that almost nothing 
remains. Accompanied by soldiers, the Jesuits entered into 
Czech houses, confiscated books, which they could not 
read, and burnt them. One holy man boasted that he had 
destroyed with his own hands 60,000 Czech books. But 
more than parchment was destroyed. There was the usual 
number of executions and of those burnings with the pre- 
liminary cutting out of the tongue which seem to be 
inseparable from religious reformations. Bohemia lost 
almost her entire nobility, by death or by exile; and twenty 
years after their defeat at the White Mountain, the popu- 
lation of Bohemia had fallen from 3,000,000 to 800,000. 

These are the memories, glorious and lamentable, which 
represent to the Czechs their nationality. They see them- 
selves in the Hussites, the first Protestants of Europe, 
originators in the parallel arts of theology and of war. 
Whatever was free-thinking and democratic in the Hussite 
movement speaks to them directly; for the Czechs are 
to-day if politically Catholics, psychologically free-think- 
ers, sometimes with disdain and even hatred; and their 
egalitarian vigilance is excessive and awkward, a thorn in 
sensitive flesh. But with all these memories, of victorious 
defiance to Europe for two centuries, of subjection or 
banishment, following it, they live in a town built mainly 
by their oppressors, a baroque city with something aristo- 
cratic and ecclesiastical in it, graceful and distinguished, 
so romantic in all its lines that the hearts of its very 
friends can not remain hardened against it. If I were a 
Czech I think I should regard Prague with a sort of 
melancholy pride as a beautiful daughter who had sold 
herself again and again, and in doing so had become 
infinitely rich in foreign allurements and exotic memories, 
achieving a unique synthesis of harmonious and con- 
tradictory charms. But very likely I should not feel 
like that at all. I have had one or two pale discussions 
with Czech professors on the relative importance of 
morality and of art, knowing that morality was another 
name for Hus and his followers, and art, for the Jesuit 
palaces and churches. But the discussions have always 
been academic. Prague has not been implicated in them, 
for the Czechs love their capital sans phrase, because they 
can not help it. 

Thus, the aristocratic oppression of three hundred years, 
while it took away from the Czechs their liberty, has left 
them something solid which only time can destroy. The 
public offices and parks of Prague are more splendid than 
a democratic State customarily possesses, and infinitely in 
better taste, for the offices are old palaces and the parks 
are palace gardens. The latter especially are miracles of 
taste; in them nature herself is made stylish, They are 
without the terribly opulent and ostentatious look which 
municipal grounds invariably have; they are simple and 
austere, with a sort of aristocratic asperity and poverty. 
But it is not merely these, along with a hundred palaces, 
and a few flawless streets, which the Republic has gained 
by having had an aristocracy before it. It is a whole 
tradition, and that tradition is Prague. The other tradi- 
tion, that of stupid oppression and open injustice, will be 
forgotten: this will remain. 

Epwin Muir. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE IRISH ELECTORATE. 

Sirs: The Freeman, which is singularly well-informed on 
the Irish question, commented recently on the exclusion 
of the young women from voting at the coming election 
and asked, “Can it be that they [Messrs. Collins and Grif- 
fith] believe a majority of women to be in favour of the 
Republic?” The answer is in the affirmative and, in that 
connexion, perhaps your readers would be interested to 
know some of the facts about the present register in 
Ireland. 

Although we have proportional representation in prac- 
tice at Irish elections (the British having tried the experi- 
ment first on the Irish dog, are as yet hesitating to apply 
it to themselves) we are still wedded to the antediluvian 
property-franchise, with all its anomalies and rottenness, 
its plural votings and university electorate. In the com- 
ing Irish elections there will be electors with four and 
more votes, due to the fact that they hold property in 
various parts of the country, or that they are university 
graduates. This will naturally be to the advantage of the 
vested interests, for the propertied classes, the people that 
boast of “stakes in the country,” are all in favour of the 
Free State. These will all vote at the elections. 

On the other hand, by the strange irony of fate, those 
who have done most to bring about the present offer of 
terms of peace, are cut off from voting by their very 
activities. In 1918, at the “khaki” election, as it was 
called, which took place immediately after the great war, 
British soldiers, still undemobilized, were given special 
facilities for voting on the issue of “hanging the Kaiser” 
and “making Germany pay.’ In Australia during the 
war, when the issue of conscription was before the Aus- 
tralian electorate, soldiers in the trenches and women 
serving at the front were allowed to register their votes. 
In Ireland, however, this right is being denied to the sol- 
diers and the young women, for Arthur Griffith has per- 
emptorily refused to consider the question of putting 
their names upon the register in time for the next election. 

Mr. Griffith states that it would take eight months to 
add to the register the women between twenty-one and 
thirty (they number about 280,000). The Government 
Act itself prescribes three months, but both the young 
men and the young women could easily be registered 
before the time of the election. Americans, whose reg- 
ister is, I believe, revised yearly in a much shorter period 
in spite of the difficulties due to a large floating popula- 
tion, will readily see that the question of time does not 
present a real difficulty. Even if it did, it would be states- 
manship to defer the elections the necessary number of 
weeks in order to register the entire adult population, 
since the question involved is not the usual Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee of politicians, but one which concerns the 
future destiny and status of the nation. True, adult 
suffrage is promised in the Constitution and, at the elec- 
tion after the next, we are told that every one shall vote; 
a case of “Jam yesterday, jam to-morrow, but never jam 
to-day.” We may not vote for the Free State or the 
Republic, but we may vote later when others have voted 
us into the Free State. 

The present register is at least two years old. Appar- 
ently no male in Ireland has reached the age of twenty- 
one and become eligible for voting, no woman has become 
thirty within the last two years, while all those who have 
died within the period are still on the list and may be 
resurrected for voting-purposes. One name in every six 
on the old register is wrong, according to the testimony 
of election-experts who have examined it. In many dis- 
tricts the “register” consists of blank pages, marked “no 
information available.” 

During the last two years, events in Ireland have not 
been propitious to so peaceful an affair as getting one’s 
name on a Parliamentary register. In order to do this, 
a man on the run or in the army (then engaged in guerrilla 
warfare) would have had to risk being tracked down, 
imprisoned and perhaps put to death. It was therefore 
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customary to ignore the preparation of registers, and only 
loyalists bothered about them. Most of those thus unen- 
franchised are, therefore, those who would vote against 
the treaty. 

The women have a twofold grievance. The original 
Constitution of the Republic granted them equal citizen- 
ship with men, but they have been excluded from citizen- 
ship by the fact that Ireland had to conform to the Parlia- 
mentary laws of Great Britain. They feel, however, 
that on such a vital question as the treaty, the Dail should 
have declared for a plebiscite of the entire adult popula- 
tion. This is also the demand of Labour, definitely refused 
by Mr. Griffith. The young women between twenty-one 
and thirty number one-seventh of the total electorate. 
It is upon these women that much of the brunt of the 
Terror fell: upon their morale depended, in effect, that 
of the entire Republican army. Many of them played a 
very active part in fighting for freedom, many suffered 
imprisonment, torture, deportation for their principles. 
Being under thirty did not exclude them from court-mar- 
tials and convict cells, but now excludes them from voting 
at the coming election. I know a young university pro- 
fessor who has served a year as a convict in Britain. 
Released in the recent amnesty she is now deprived of the 
right to vote! She ic ><ainst the treaty, although for her 
its rejection would mean re-imprisonment, for she had 
received a three-year sentence. There are many such 
cases, 

In the main, the women are opposed to the treaty, espe- 
cially the young women. All the six women deputies in 
the Dail voted against the treaty and their action is 
typical of Irish womanhood generally—I exclude, of 
course, loyalist women, and others who were not Sinn- 
Feiners. Almost all the young women I know in the 
movement are against the treaty: their organization, 
Cuman na mBan, rejected it by more than seven to one. 
There are families in Ireland in which wives, daughters 
and sisters are in one camp (Republican) and their men- 
folk in the other (Free State). This difference of opinion 
along sex lines is significant. As Michael Davitt said of 
the women in the land-war of the ’eighties, “Women are 
more uncompromising than men.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there is hot resentment among the youth 
of Ireland because they are shut out from voting next 
June: it is a resentment that no true statesman should 
attempt to ignore or minimize. I am, etc., 

Dublin, Ireland. Hanna SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON. 


MISCELLANY. 


As far as I am concerned, the event of the season, in its 
way, was Ivogiin’s last recital at Carnegie Hall, for I 
had about made up my mind there was no more any such 
thing as a young singer who had been trained to sing. 
I had heard her a few weeks before as Rosina, with Miss 
Garden’s company, in what was, all in all, by a long way 
the best “Barber” that I ever heard. She was a delight- 
ful little soubrette, but as she subordinated herself strictly 
to the requirements of her part, one got no actual display 
of her resources. In her recital, however, she showed the 
perfect harmonious balance of intelligence, emotional 
power, character and technical skill, which marks the 
true singer and sets him off against the vocalist who 
depends upon a preponderance of one or another of these 
qualities. More than anyone I ever heard, she reminds me 
of Selma Kurz as a young girl, twenty years ago; and 
Selma Kurz as I last heard her, is probably about what 
Ivogiin will be twenty years hence, if she keeps on as she 
is now going. 


Oppiy, a great singer can make a song much better than 
it is; and, as every one has noticed, most of them give 
themselves a chance to do it here and there in a recital- 
programme, perhaps as a concession, perhaps sometimes as 
an innocent kind of tour de force. Clément, the incom- 
parable singer, sifts in some odds and ends of pretty indif- 
ferent music, as those who heard his recitals last winter 
will remember, apparently just to show what he can do 


with them. There were arid stretches in Ivogiin’s pro- 
gramme; in particular, certain songs of Blech. Yet as 
she did them, it took a stiff effort of the will to make 
oneself realize that they were not first-class songs. Vio- 
linists also turn this trick sometimes. Kreisler’s addiction 
to it is well-known; and Lady Speyer, who unhappily is 
no longer heard in public, as she should be, works a kind 
of magic with things like Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Hymn to 
the Sun,” which for the time being rather disturbs one’s 
judgment. A similar achievement of Ivogiin is to con- 
vince one, also for the time being, that the German and 
English languages make an easy, natural, and on the 
whole agreeable, medium for a singer. German, in 
Ivogiin’s mouth, is a thing to be remembered with delight. 
Her last encore was a popular trifle in English, and she 
repeated the miracle, which perhaps was somewhat more 
remarkable from the fact, as I am given to understand, 
that she knows no English. I heard Alessandro Bonci 
do the same thing once, years ago, and I have ever since 
been wishing that I too could speak an English that 
would sound like that. 


Tue Chicago Opera Company brought Ivogiin over from 
Munich, but gave her only two performances, I think, in 
the whole season; one in Chicago and one here, and 
both in the “Barber.” She was scheduled to appear here 
in “Hoffman,” but for some reason the bill was changed, 
and another opera substituted without her. This seemed 
poor economy and also rather stepmotherly treatment of 
that portion of the Auditorium’s clientele which appreciates 
great singing and, like ourselves, gets so little of it. TI 
hear too, that she had few engagements for recitals, and! 
that she has a hangover contract in Munich that will not 
let her come back next year. This is lamentable, for she 
would in a little time have found steadfast and admiring 
friends; not in multitudes, no doubt, for she is not of 
the type that creates for itself an instant and startling 
vogue. Without a trace of airs or affectations, she is merely 
a gracious, easy, dignified and wholly charming German 
girl, with her little head as brimful of Intelligenz as a 
cucumber is of seeds. If she were to come back, she 
would before long gather to herself a following that she 
would find substantial and congenial; and of a kind which 
would in itself be an assurance that she was getting it by 
pre-eminent merit. Probably it would never occur to 
them to display such enthusiasm over her as tom cats 
do over a root of valerian, to carry her about on their 
shoulders or to storm her carriage; yet I think they would 
contrive to remind her in other ways, perhaps even more 
satisfying, that she was very dear to them. Not the least 
interesting feature of Edmond Clémont’s recitals last 
winter, as Mr. Krehbiel pointed out, was the audience. 
It was a reunion of old and devoted friends. 


But it is horribly up-hill work to galvanize oneself into 
the frame of mind to go to a concert. My English friend, 
Mr. Nevinson, who was here lately for the Washington 
conference and has gone home again, seems to have 
run away with the idea that New Yorkers have learned 
how to take life easily; at least, he has been intimating 
something of the sort in the London Nation. I am glad 
that he sees improvement in our habits; but I can assure 
him that precious few of us are yet in shape for a concert 
after a day’s work, with nothing but a dinner between. 
One must bring to music something more than the dregs 
of brain and spirit in order to get enjoyment from it. 
Last week an old friend, one of the very few souls in 
whose company I would willingly venture to hear music, 
asked me to hear Beethoven’s First and Ninth Symphonies, . 
under Mengelberg. I looked forward to it all day, but 
when evening came, I would not have kept out of bed if 
I never heard Beethoven’s Ninth again as long as I 
lived. There was a deal of common sense, or perhaps I 
ought to say “sound psychology,” in the arrangements at 
Bayreuth. Great quiet, leisure, repose; long stage-waits 
during which one strolled out-of-doors and chatted a bit 
if one felt like it; no motor-cars or subway, no impatient 
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crowds, no flogging one’s attention when all one’s natural 
energy is absorbed in an inner wrestling to digest one’s 
dinner. They manage such matters better on the Con- 
tinent generally, and I think the reason is that they re- 
gard music as less an entertainment than a civilizing influ- 
ence, and create circumstances to correspond with this 
view. When Mr. Nevinson comes back, I shall make it a 
point to take him to a few concerts, and ask him to look 
‘over the audience and tell me what prospect he sees for 
the civilization, through music, of such fagged-out spirits. 


Tue Philharmonic Society, however, repeated the two 
symphonies at the Metropolitan the following Sunday 
night, the one day in the week when the city-dweller can 
measureably possess his soul; so I went and was well 
repaid. I had read a great deal of praise of Mr. Mengel- 
berg, mostly, as usual, quite undiscriminating, but in none 
of it did I happen to see justice done to his conscientious- 
ness, which seems to me his pre-eminent quality. I was 
not well prepared to consider his work. Last year, one 
of his earlier programmes advertised him as having con- 
tributed some cadenzas of his own to a work of Mozart, 
and it seemed to me that this sort of collaboration was 
not particularly the kind of thing that a good musician 
would care to enter into, and still less care to advertise. 
So I expected to find a dash of charlatanism in his work, 
and was delightfully disappointed. His reading of both 
scores was really distinguished by conscientiousness and 
sincerity; it was clear, fluent, warm, abounding in expres- 
sion (which is probably the best that English can do for 
ausdrucksvoll, yet somehow it does not seem to do very 
well) and nevertheless free of the slightest taint of senti- 
mentalism. Even in the third movement of the Ninth he 
kept free of it, yet without losing a jot of sympathy. 


I wave heard his sincerity questioned by others, on evi- 
dence apparently as superficial as that which impressed 
me so unfavourably. He has not the immense scholarship 
of Karl Muck, for example, or the consequent immense 
weight of authority which gets itself expressed in an 
effortless way. It needs a stroke of Mengelberg’s baton 
or a thrust of his forefinger to convey anything like the 
authority that Muck conveys with a single flash of a sin- 
ister and compelling eye. Mengelberg’s manner might in 
itself therefore conceivably, I suppose, be taken to intimate 
something like charlatanism, though I should think a very 
small experience of his work would be enough to show 
that it does nothing of the kind. Unquestionably, Mr. 
Mengelberg has suffered as much from indiscriminate and 
unintelligent praise as from indiscriminate and unintelli- 
gent dispraise. The one somehow breeds the other, and 
hence it is that an artist’s friends are notoriously a terror 
to his reputation. Mr. Mengelberg is no Seidl; his work, 
grateful as we may well be for it, does not tend to 
efface our memories of Weingartner, Nikisch, Gustav 
Mahler, Muck or Emil Paur. Of the conductors at pres- 
ent in this country there are at least two who stand per- 
fectly well with him, and neither of the two is in New 
York. But he is an able, gifted, sincere and conscientious 
musician, and without him the city’s last two seasons 
would have been vastly impoverished. 


Tue Philharmonic Society introduced this pair of con- 
certs with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” but for what rea- 
son I do not know and can not guess, unless to serve 
notice on our late Allies that we are definitely through 
with them. It seems an odd thing to do; however, every 
one scrambled up and stood through it. Speaking of the 
artist’s occasional tour de force of making bad music 
sound almost like good, I am reminded here of Muck’s 
achievement with our national anthem when finally, after 
all the controversy, he played it. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” is undoubtedly the worst music, as its verse is 
the worst doggerel, ever put to such a purpose by a 
nation pretending to be civilized. Yet when Muck fin- 
ished with it, one was almost persuaded that it must be 
good music. It was like him to do that, and then laugh 
in his sleeve. He has a saturnine turn, and I never took 


deep pleasure in his conducting, either of opera or sym- 
phony. But he is a man of profound scholarship and 
enormous ability, and it will be long before we look upon 
his like again. JoURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
THE ADVENT OF SATIRE. 


THE promise of “Dulcy,” thin as it was in its satirical 
quality, and respectful as it was towards the conven- 
tional dogmas of the stage, has been amply fulfilled 
by “To the Ladies,” which establishes Messrs. George 
S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, the authors, as the 
only authentic satirists now writing for the American 
theatre. George Ade, in spite of his keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and facile inventio1. of the slang phrase, 
lacks the penetrating intelligence and the temperament 
of a first-rate satirist. Fundamentally in agreement 
with the structure of American society as reflected by 
its most respected institutions, he is unable or unwill- 
ing to cut beneath its bluff and gloss, and has contented 
himself with the easy and amusing butchery of poor 
scapegoats at whom every one occasionally takes a 
shot and about whom no one cares. Any one with the 
diligence necessary to master the superstitions and de- 
lusions on the subject can make fun of a socialist, a 
college boy, a fat, silly dowager, a smart aleck, a 
“cuckoo” artist, or a ward politician. They are either 
too harmless to waste ammunition on, or so weak in 
their fancied malignancy that it is perfectly easy to 
destroy them. But intelligence is required in order to 
penetrate the disguises of accepted ideals and aspira- 
tions, and courage to lampoon the popular idols who 
exemplify them. George Ade is too amiable a humorist 
to make a good satirist—who needs, if not a touch of 
deliberate malice in his wit, at least a fine inward 
scorn for his victims. 

Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly have intelligence, 
humour, and an admirably restrained scorn; they have 
no reverence for anything under the sun, least of all 
the posturings of advertising-men with delusions of 
grandeur, “scenarists” culturally nourished on Burt 
Standish and Horatio Alger, and business men pro- 
jected upon the public consciousness by the ingenuity 
of hired press agents, underpaid free lances, and inter- 
viewers at their wits’ end to get a good story. As news- 
papermen, Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly have seen 
how the reputations of these post-war supermen have 
been manufactured by the busy brains who turn out 
company-publicity, memory-systems, personality-ap- 
peals, window-card psychology, salesmanship-formule, 
and correspondence-courses in wealth, power, and mag- 
netism. They are familiar with those pathetic figures 
on display every month in the pages of our career- 
mongering popular magazines—creatures who, with an 
unimaginative and ant-like industry, have managed to 
acquire some senseless aptitude or other, which yields 
them a dazzling income. With just a trace of nausea 
in their horse laughter, Messrs. Kaufman and Con- 
nelly have marked these imposters out as victims for 
execution by the headsman’s ax of satire. 

In “Dulcy” the professional upstarts were carica- 
tured a trifle too extravagantly. The fatuous young 
scenario-writer and the conceited advertising go-getter 
who imagined that he had “made America Forbes-con- 
scious” became less convincing the more they were 
burlesqued. Dulcinea herself was perhaps the only piece 
of genuine characterization in the play, and Lynn 
Fontaine interpreted her so subtly that hundreds of 
Dulcineas in the audience took her quite seriously and 
thought her merely a great fool. In “To the Ladies,” 
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on the other hand, all the characters are drawn from 
life. John Kincaid, the piano-manufacturer, is a 
slightly modified version of Marc Connelly’s other 
ludicrous creation, Mr. Joseph L. Gonnick, president 
of the Cantilever Bridge Company, whose open boast 
is that “your daughter is safe on a Cantilever Bridge.” 
Mr. Gonnick is a synthetic travesty of the complacent, 
successful, pseudo-humanitarian American business 
man. He believes that the voice with the smile wins, 
that the Golden Rule pays in cold dollars, and that the 
human touch in industry will solve the Labour Prob- 
lem—meaning by “the human touch” an officious and 
patronizing solicitude that exasperates the workers by 
ignoring all real issues. His distinguished contempo- 
rary, Mr. Kincaid, as played by George Howell, is a 
triumph of restraint. There is scarcely an exaggerated 
line or gesture in his entire performance, yet none of 
his essential dullness and gullibility is lost. To all 
appearances, he is suave, condescending, and master- 
ful; actually, he has an unlimited capacity for being 
imposed upon—by his employees, by bogus efficiency- 
systems, by romantic criteria for making decisions and 
reading character, by the simplest stratagems of his 
wife. Nevertheless, by the accident of birth (his 
father was the pioneering Kincaid), and the sustaining 
momentum of the piano business, this slightly pompous, 
well-meaning, third-rater controls the destiny of hun- 
dreds of awestricken employees. 

One of these is Leonard Beebe, the hero, a white- 
collar slave with a typical scissor-bill psychology. Not 
only has he embraced the special beatitudes of the 
piano business with a full heart but he is hopelessly 
enamoured of all the “opportunities” offered by the 
boob-trappers who lurk in the magazines that special- 
ize in success and self-improvement. To load the dice 
all the more heavily against himself, he has taken unto 
himself a wife, a Kincaid piano (heavily mortgaged in 
order to buy swamp-acres in Florida) and a little grey 
home in Nutley, N. J. The cells of New York office- 
buildings swarm with poor, ineffectual clerk-souls like 
Beebe (with no dramatist’s machine god to rescue 
them) who wear away their lives performing impossible 
feats of loyalty and punctuality, for which they are 
rewarded in their superannuation by faintly insulting 
testimonials in the firm’s periodical. Here one may 
read (I paraphrase from the employees’ magazine of 
one of the biggest banking-corporations in the city) 
that “in twenty-nine years continuous service with the 
Immutable Trust Company, Mortimer T. Winch has 
never once been late at his desk in the morning”; or 
that “this is the cheery countenance of Alfred G. Sipp 
(beneath the photograph with the obligatory pose of 
congenital optimism) who in his thirty-seven years as 
recording-clerk of the bond-department has held in his 
own hands over forty-nine billion dollars worth of 
negotiable bonds and other securities,’ with perhaps 
some pleasantry about Mr. Sipp’s being able to pay 
off the German indemnity single-handed if all that jack 
were really his. 

Another practitioner of the he-man gospel of mod- 
ern business which has captured the imagination of 
the white-collar class is the adroitly described Tapper- 
titian character of Chester Mullins. Instead of being 
in awe of the boss, like Beebe, Mullins has been so 
inflamed by the “pep and punch” technique that he is 
determined to leave Kincaid flat and put over his own 
big, live ideas about the piano game. The contrast 
between Beebe, whose stupidity is timid, reverent, and 
unassertive, and Mullins, whose stupidity is aggressive, 
contemptuous, and garrulous, belongs to the common 
irony of every modern business house. One more typi- 


cal figure has been created by Messrs. Kaufman and 
Connelly, one which gives a deadly effectiveness to their 
satire. This is the anonymous stenographer, a skilled 
technician who really knows her job and regards the 
patent filing-cabinets, efficiency-data, and brummagem 
scientific office-engineering, as so many hazards which 
are best circumvented by ignoring them. 

These four skilfully-drawn figures give colour and 
verisimilitude to a satirical comedy which, superficially 
at least, is of the first order. The women characters, 
Mrs. Kincaid and Mrs. Beebe (brilliantly played by 
Isabel Irving and Helen Hayes) furnish the hokum 
considered necessary to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb and bring the slender drama to a well-made con- 
clusion ; but their hokum—a sure-fire demonstration of 
woman’s diplomacy and wheedling cleverness—is never 
maudlin or offensive. 

It is inevitable that the authors of “To the Ladies” 
should be importuned to turn their talents to the cause 
of righteousness. They have probably already received 
manifestos from clergymen, senators, revolutionists, 
and professional moralists urging them to quit fooling 
and begin exorcising demons and evil spirits. There- 
fore, fully appreciating their insight and ability, I 
formally call upon them to write us a really profound 
satire on modern business, which shall not only be a 
humorous sketch of its superficial imbecilities, but 
which, like Shaw’s Mangan in “Heartbreak House” 
shall be a ruthless exposure of its ruling ideals and 
shortcomings. Epwarp E, PARAMORE, JUN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THEY DO NOT SPEAK AS THEY PASS BY. 

Sirs: In your issue of 12 April, under the heading “Repara- 
tions and Repudiations,” appears a letter from Mr. J. E. Toul- 
min in which he says, referring to the cancellation or repudia- 
tion of war-debts by the various Governments: “British radi- 
cals are ‘pressing’ for the cancellation by the British Govern- 
ment of debts due to her.” He further says: “They [British 
radicals] regretted that the United States, through fear of 
American public opinion, refused even to consider the British 
suggestion, and they [British radicals] lament that this should 
apparently have been one of the occasions when American 
radicals approved of the action of their Government.” 

Mr. Toulmin perhaps does not know, and should be informed, 
that American radicals are not even on speaking terms with 
their Government, and their expression of approval or disap- 
proval of anything the Government at Washington might do 
would probably be followed by wholesale arrests and long 
prison-sentences. I am, etc., 


Pasadena, California. Aucust GAMBLE, 


USE AND ABUSE OF THE MACHINE. 

Sirs: May I heartily commend the various articles which have 
appeared recently in the Freeman in regard to India and its 
detractors—propagandists and other like-minded folk. Especial- 
ly would I instance the editorial, in your issue of 26 April, 
entitled “Ad Absurdum,” apropos of Mr. P. W. Wilson. (alias 
Philip Whitwell) for whom you recommend a vacation from 
out our midst. May I second the recommendation, not only 
for Mr. Wilson, but all his ilk, known and unknown, official 
and unofficial! 

In one of the editorial notes in the same issue, Dr, Tagore is 
quoted in regard to the assimilation of Western culture in 
India. There is so much misrepresentation of Gandhi’s stand 
on the introduction of ‘the mechanism of the West into India, 
that I should like to present his own thought on the 
subject. He has said quite recently that India would not fear 
the “machine” after there had been created there the kind 5f 
individual who would be concerned with using that machine 
for the advancement and the welfare of humanity rather than 
for the exploitation of men, women and children. 

Gandhi sees more clearly than most men the logical results 
of our industrial system—which is destructive of what seems 
to the Indian to be true civilization; and he sees that this 
system inevitably leads to war.. He wants a civilization that 
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does not have Mammon for its God—that tacitly accepts a 
caste system founded on dollars and cents. No one who knows 
him can conceive that he desires isolation for his country. He 
believes in the truth so beautifully expressed by Tagore in the 
words “the meeting [of the East and the West] will be all 
the more fruitful, because of their differences, leading both 
to holy wedlock before the common altar of humanity.” I 
am, etc., ; 


Whitestone, New York. S. Epwarp FRetz, 


IT IS A RANK MISNOMER. 

Sirs: Perhaps it is because I have not been a subscriber to 
your excellent paper long enough, but at any rate I have not 
found out and I am curious to know, why you seem to be so 
bitter against the League of Nations (1 might add Mr. Wilson, 
though that subject does not interest me) when on most sub- 
jects (including the august son of Minerva who now Sits pat 
at Washington) you are so tolerant. 

I would agree with you that as a workable instrument at 
any time it leaves much to be desired, and that it is utterly 
useless in the present state of the world’s political degeneracy. 
But what could be any use in such an age, when political wis- 
dom, so called, swings back and forth between armed pre- 
paredness and treaties, treaties and armed preparedness? No 
one has described better than you, probably, the mental and 
moral calibre of the honourable second-story men upon whom 
all countries have to be dependent for their political leadership. 
I feel sure it is not because of the present League’s short- 
comings that you reject it, for it goes without saying that in 
the evolution of things these might be remedied; and I am 
loath to believe that a mere abhorrence of Mr, Wilson and all 
his works can be responsible for your attitude. Is it, then, 
that you have no faith in the world’s ever getting together 
(except in spasmodic arbitration-conferences where the stakes 
are seldom high), and settling their differences in court in- 
stead of on battlefields, where of course nothing was ever 
really settled? 

You profess yourself devoted above all things to the joy of 
living. Is there anything that competes with war for taking 
the joy out of life? Iam, etc., 


Vendée, France. A SUBSCRIBER, 


Tue League of Nations is not a league of nations, but a league of 
political governments; and political government is a social institution 
primarily designed to maintain the stratification of society into an 
owning and exploiting class and a propertyless dependent class. The 
League of Nations, therefore, merely proposes to perpetuate the economic 
exploitation of one class by another, without the risk and cost of 
war.—EbITors. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 
Sirs: It is /difficult to avoid a feeling akin to admiration for 
the nerve shown by the New York Times in printing articles like 
that which appeared in its issue of 23 April, deprecating the 
action of politicians who give out anonymous statements, as 
emanating from “high authority” and subsequently disavow them 
if the indicated policy proves unpopular. It is not clearly stated 
why such action should be deprecated, except that it tends to 
diminish public confidence in the press, if such a thing were 
possible. The culprit in the present case is Mr. Lloyd George, 
about whose “reliability” the Times seems actually to enter- 
tain doubts. The Westminster Gazette, in 19190, printed a state- 
ment attributed to “a high authority,” purporting to be an au- 
thentic British view of the proper peace-terms, which was a 
very material modification of the policy on which the “khaki 
election” had been won. Finding that a majority of the mem- 
bers of Parliament opposed this view, Mr. George promptly 
disavowed the article as representing his views in any way. 
Now it appears from the publication of certain private memo- 
randa of the Prime Minister, that the statement as printed was 
substantially correct. 
The day has long since passed when insincerity could be im- 
. puted to a statesman as a vice. The old saying, “All’s fair in 
love and war” has been extended to include “politics and jour- 
nalism.” Fraud and deception are as permissible in the latter 
fields of endeavour as in the former. Win elections or circu- 
lation by whatever means are available, and use the resultant 
power for personal profit, is the modern version of the Golden 
Rule. Mr. Sisley Huddleston, Paris correspondent of the West- 
minster Review, commenting on the subject, says, “The public 
should not have been! forced by the authorities in all countries 
to regard Governments as authoritative liars.” Nevertheless, 
that is what has happened and it carries deplorable conse- 
quences in its train. “The currency of truth and sincerity has 
been deliberately debased by the circulation of counterfeit coin.” 


Thus writes Darrell Figgis, in his introduction to a recent book 
entitled “The Foundations of Peace.’ Again, he says: 


For we may fondly hope, if wrong is to be, that our after-times will 
prefer rather to exult in it as wrong or to accept it as dire necessity 
without disguise, then to emasculate both virtue and it by sanctimony on 
thd lips and corruption in the heart. Unless it do, it will find itself in 
the predicament of the world to-day, when no mam in the wildest of his 
dreams believes one word spoken from a high place, and when men in 
humble estate are in fear to speak of righteousness, or virtue or truth, 
lest it be thought that they are pursuing some crafty purpose. 


The New York Times must find what consolation it can in 
the thought that every day more people are coming to receive 
with suspicion all communications from high authorities, 
whether anonymous or avowed, and that it has done at least 
one newspaper’s share to bring about that happy condition. I 
am, etc., 


New York City. Martin MoMrix 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN. 
Sirs: I note with pleasure that in your issue of 28 December 
you have re-published my poem entitled “For His Good” which 
I wrote in 1901. Below you will find some verses upon the 
same subject, which I wrote in 1808 (or was it 1899?) as a 
reply to Mr Rudyard Kipling’s “White Man’s Burden.” My 
poem was the first of a series of anti-imperialistic poems. 
It was published in the old Chicago Chronicle and was rather 
widely copied by other publications. Mr. W. J. Bryan re- 
produced it in his book entitled “The First Battle.” If you 
would like to publish it, for the sake of its political and moral 
lesson, it is at your service. 
THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN, 
(After Rudyard Kipling) 
Take up the sword and rifle: 
Send forth your ships with speed, 
To join the nations’ scramble, 
And vie with them in greed: 
Go find your goods a market 
Beyond the Western flood: 
The heathen who withstand you 
Shall answer it in blood. 


Take up the sword and rifle, 

For so does all the world: 
There’s none shall dare upbraid you, 

When once your flag’s unfurled. 
The race is to the swiftest, 

The battle to the strong: 
Success is the criterion, 

None cares to count the wrong. 


Take up the sword and rifle, 

And know no fear or pause. 
What though your hands be bloody, 
Who calls ye to the laws? 

The ports ye wish to enter, 
The roads ye wish to tread, 
Make them with heathen living, 
Mark them with heathen dead. 


Take up the sword and rifle: 
Rob every savage race: 

Annex their lands and harbours, 
For this is Christian grace. 
F’en though ye slaughter thousands, 
Ye still may count it gain; 

If ye extend your commerce, 
Why dread the curse of Cain? 


Take up the sword and rifle: 
Still keep your conscience whole— 
So soon is found an unction 
To soothe a guilty soul— 
Go with it to your Maker; 
Deceive Him, if ye'can: 
Rob for the sake of justice: 
Kill for the love of Man. 


I am, etc., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


“BOOKS. 


BLUEBEARD. 


Tue execution of Landru and the appearance of a new 
book on Gilles de Rais’ gives us an opportunity to pos 
tulate a problem which has long troubled us: we have 
no more villains. The knife had no sooner fallen on 
the assassin of ten impecunious Abigails than hard- 
headed veterans of a war which had fruitlessly cost 
their country countless lives went home deeply affected 
and wrote articles denouncing the guillotine with the 


1“TLe Procés Inquisitorial de Gilles de Rais avec un Essai de Réhabili- 
tation.” Dr, Ludovico Hernandez. Paris: Bibliotheque des Curieux. 
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dithyrambic zeal of a Hugo, while the whole socialist 
press was dissolved in tears over the fate of the last 
and illustrious victim of das Kapital, It is a well- 
known fact (in the press-rooms of communist papers) 
that whenever a maiden lady in easy circumstances 
attempts suicide or a suburban tradesman slaughters 
ten servant-girls for his good pleasure, it is always 
the social system which is directly and criminally re- 
sponsible. Landru departed, to the pale Kingdoms, 
his secret locked in his breast, while the magnificent 
and diabolic Marshal de Rais went to his death leav- 
ing a confession in which his many and complicated 
misdeeds are recounted with a candour which might 
disconcert the most intrepid of naturalists; but for a 
certain class of writers, the innocence of such exquisite 
scoundrels is never a matter of doubt. Either they are 
considered blameless because they are never proved 
guilty, or if they are proved guilty, there is always 
some occult element lurking conveniently in the shade 
of their history, and unearthed ages later by the pro- 
spective Ph.D. which accounts for all their misfor- 
tunes. 

Think of Nero, Caligula and Tiberius. We may 
know now, thanks to Stephen Phillips, Walter Pater 
and Mr. Norman Douglas respectively, that all three 
of these maligned sovereigns were, in reality, charm- 
ing young men, their admirable heads laurelled by the 
perfection of numismatic art, their legend outrageously 
. distorted by such evil-minded contemporaries as Tacitus 
and Suetonius. If the first-named of these sympathetic 
Cesars fiddled while the Suburra burned, it was in 
order to console the bereaved inhabitants by a little 
esthetic uplift, and the author of “South Wind” darkly 
hints that the aquatic diversions of Tiberius were mere 
child’s play beside the doings of his own more flam- 
boyant compatriots at Capri in the present year. The 
Empire having passed inspection and been found all 
sweetness and light, it was the turn of the Renais- 
sance. The late Baron Corvo, an ingenious stylist, 
too little known, proved conclusively that the alleged 
orgies of the Borgia pope were so much Roman Cath- 
olic tittle-tattle emanating from the pen of Dom John 
Burchard, O.S.B., a brutish German diarist. Finally, 
the neo-historians penetrated into the obscure wood of 
the Middle Ages. In meek procession the great assas- 
sins of Gothic times filed before the eager jury, and 
emerged from the trial by whitewash, wearing the 
flower of a blameless life. They were, it seems, all, all 
honourable men. The rehabilitation of Gilles de Rais, 
avowed murderer of eight hundred children, was begun 
as early as 1756 by Voltaire, and continued in our own 
time by such scholars as MM. Salomon Reinach, Noel 
Valois and C. V. Langlois. We have no pretension, 
save our instinct, to combat the researches of these 
learned men; nevertheless, we can not refrain from 
adding with Huysmans: “This fashion of rewriting 
history exasperates me.” 

The satanic legend of the first Blnebeard has always 
strongly impressed us, combining, as it does, the lurid 
evil of a fantasy by Arthur Machen with certain psy- 
chological elements of an almost startling modernity. 
We hope that no serious-minded reader will consider 
that the exceptional horror of the subject, now more 
than four centuries old, comports little with the dig- 
nity of a modern review. Either the Marshal was 
guilty, and, in this case, his life contains elements of 
rare interest for the pathologist, as Moll and Krafft- 
Ebing have shown, or he died an innocent man, 
“accused of the same crime which the pagans imputed 
to the primitive Christians, the Christians to the Jews, 
the Chinese to the Europeans.” In the latter case, his 
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trial and cruel death form one of the most scandalous 
indictments ever brought against the justice of a 
“divine” institution which continues to exercise no 
little authority in our world. 

Left an orphan at any early age, Gilles de Rais was 
brought up very nonchalantly by his grandfather, a 
debonair old gentleman, Jean de Craon. At his trial 
he ascribed the nature and gravity of his fall to a 
neglected childhood in which his rather feverish in- 
stincts had full rein. His principal biographer, the 
Abbé Bossard, Doctor of Letters, explains divertingly 
that he inaugurated his evil course by reading a fif- 
teenth-century translation of Suetonius, ornamented 
with sprightly illustrations. The Abbé has also a good 
deal to say about the abuse of “vin chaud” and its dire 
consequences. These same hilarious suggestions, it will 
be remembered, were advanced in the case of the late 
Oscar Wilde, and the moral seems to be that a perusal 
of the classics and a pronounced taste for bordeaux 
rouge conducts one inevitably to sodomy, if not indeed 
to the scaffold. 

At the age of twenty-five (Dr. Hernandez says twen- 
ty-three) de Rais was named by Charles VII the 
youngest marshal of France. He was the chevalier 
and companion of Jeanne d’Arc, and assisted the lat- 
ter loyally in the supernatural war which drove the 
English from the country. The high strain of mysti- 
cism present in his character was then aggravated by 
the extraordinary epopée which he witnessed, the 
heavenly adventure of a shepherdess taming a camp 
of human wolves by the sweeter methods of the Shorter 
Catechism, of the whole Chivalry of France streaming 
victoriously across the blackened plains in the wake of 
a miraculous virgin. 

Suddenly, at the climax of the fairy story, at a 
moment when the trumpets announced a new France, 
a new age, he retired to the mysterious fastness of his 
many possessions. His domain was in Brittany, thirty 
kilometres from Nantes; in a strange country, haunted 
even now by a legendary past in which is mingled a 
shadowy element of terror. There the Marshal gave 
himself up to the work of perfecting his life. He had 
a thirst, unique at that period in France, where the 
springtide of the Renaissance came late, for knowing 
everything. Each of his castles resembled a fabulous 
Gothic museum. All medizval art was put to the 
service of his illimitable dreams. His library, one of 
the most remarkable of the time, included about 
everything then known of Rome and contemporary 
culture—Tacitus, Valerius Maximus, Ovid, Saint 
Augustine, treatises on alchemy, illumination, medi- 
cine, the music of the Church. For the last especially, 
chanted by pure voices, he seems to have had an al- 
most morbid love, coupled with a taste for the more 
voluptuous aspects of devotion. His servants, with 
an energy darkly prelusive of what was to come, 
scoured the neighbourhood in search of cherubic can- 
didates for the baronial chapel, the luxury of which 
bordered almost on madness. He was an eager patron 
of the theatre as it then existed. He loved with ardour 
all beautiful things, the sunny essence of old wines; 
the pages of manuscripts heavy with gold and colour, 
filled with the wisdom and grace of past ages; the 
feel of rare silks and tissues; the environing flame of 
fair young faces; the celestial soaring of innocent 
voices; the insane bedazzlement of precious stones. 
To his castles, flocked from all parts of France, from 
all parts of Europe, the magicians, the philosophers 
fleeing the evil times, all the patricians of thought. 
Higher and higher soared the Armada-palace of mate- 
rial luxuries and immaterial delights. In its owner, 
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all the culture of the old Gothic centuries seemed to 
gather and expand in a mystery of amazing efflores- 
cence, similar to the architecture of the period, which, 
in the vigorous image of Michelet, burst from the 
Gothic and took flame in a million fantastic shapes. 
He was the rarest and most illustrious spirit in an 
age of satanic priests and human brutes. He was the 
Petronius of the dying Middle Ages. 

How is it possible, Dr. Hernandez demands passion- 
ately, that such a man, a good Christian, a pious sol- 
dier, an artist and patrician, should have become, in 
less than four years, the cruellest of perverts, the 
murderer of eight hundred children? Immediately he 
declares that it is not possible, dragging in a whole 
monstrous history of perjury and falsification to cover 
the weakness of his case, writing vaguely about the 
feeble improbability of the testimony, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, its appalling realism “leaps to the eyes,” 
and ending with the inveterate conclusion of free- 
thinkers that it was all the fault of the Church. We 
wish that those who write about the Middle Ages with 
something more than the intelligence of a scene-painter, 
would, first of all, take the pains to understand how, 
in that “fevered and dolorous period,” extremes met, 
and how thin was the veil of the abyss before the 
gaze of its mentality. Or else such writers might 
begin by understanding the phenomena of their own 
time; in other words, before becoming passable his- 
torians, they might try to be reasonably good psy- 
chologists. When asked at his trial what had tempted 
him to propitiate Satan with the blood of eight hun- 
dred infants, the Marshal replied: “I wished to ob- 
tain wealth, knowledge, power, the philosophy of life.” 
As Huysmans said, it has a strangely contemporary 
sound, 

For us, the Marshal’s malady has a perfectly marked, 
progressive character, and his psychology does not 
present contrasts necessarily shocking to the reason. 
Up to 1436, he was, to all appearance, a normal man, 
unless an immoderate thirst for knowledge and a fev- 
erish desire to enjoy the best of life can be considered 
abnormal. He began on the first spiral of the lumin- 
ous Platonic ladder leading to perfect wisdom—the 
love of beauty. Then, after four years of luxurious 
self-perfection, came the knowledge that he had thrown 
away eight millions in our money; he was ruined, and 
he turned in despair to black magic and the efficacy of 
the Demon. This Demon demanded blood, his necro- 
mancers informed him, above all, the blood of an 
innocent. Gilles’s first victim was a little boy of un- 
known name whom he killed probably with reluctance, 
and to no avail. His disappointment aggravated the 
latent sadism generated from an inversion already 
existing. Whole regions were devastated of their 
children; the Marshal’s familiars scoured the terrified 
country-side in search of “little angels” to be violated 
and killed. We spare the reader the details of the 
Marshal’s midnight diversions which he will find in 
the records of the trial reprinted by Dr. Hernandez. 
To obtain noble or, at any rate, comprehensible ends, 
he had recourse to practices which, in the fifteenth 
century, represented simply a special and equivocal 
scientific pursuit. Then, and then only, the object 
wavered and deviated, the end was confounded with 
the means, and the long and short of it is that his 
exasperated mysticism merged into an extreme aber- 
ration of the carnal instinct. Much that is revolting 
in the crimes of a man, originally refined and exalted, 
can also be ascribed to the presence of the magicians, 
scoundrels of exquisite address, and probably hyp- 
notic powers. What seems incomprehensible in him 


picturesque, 


comes partly from the vast number and peculiar atro- 
city of his misdeeds: 
There is no bottom, none 
In my voluptuousness; your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust... . 

It seems simple, too simple, MM. Hernandez and 
Reinach would say, who prefer to postulate the dis- 
honesty of a rarely favourable specimen of the Epis- 
copate and that of scores of bereaved witnesses. The 
Marshal was a patron of the theatre, even as Nero, 
they protest: ergo he was innocent of murder. He 
was an zsthete like the author of “Dorian Gray,” and 
thus it follows naturally that he was incapable of 
mishandling a fly, let alone a child. He took the 
Sacrament and embraced his accomplice before dying. 
“Ts it thus that a criminal ends?” demands Dr. Her- 
nandez. We commend to the reader these lucid ex- 
amples of reasoning. 

Neither in its painting nor its religion nor its vices 
did the fifteenth century do things by halves. Its 
sensational energy appears to be absent from our own 
time which we are in the rash habit of considering 
spectacular. Moreover, the men of the Middle Ages 
sinned audaciously and with their eyes open. The in- 
conceivable punishment which awaited them was as 
patent as the air they breathed. (“I will give you 
all save my life and my soul,” said Gilles de Rais to 
his tempter.) They were guided by a hierarchy of 
dogma, entirely unalterable, and, whatever people say, 
logical and just. “Though I take the wings of a dove 
and depart to the uttermost ends of the sea; though 
I go down into hell, Thou art there also.’ Of this 
luminous certitude we have left only a few poor odds 
and ends, a few vague and uneasy “principles” which, 
put to the fest of a candid analysis, fade into thin air. 
At the same time, our vitality has undergone a mea- 
surable diminution in the course of the centuries of 
progress. By dint of artificial conservation, it has 
shrunk almost to the vanishing point, and where the 
doctor and the faith-healer leave off tinkering with it, 
the clergyman begins. We are indeed complacent to 
despise the colossal illusions of the past and the mag- 
nificent dupes who were their victims. For how many 
noble renunciations, how many signal chastities, is our 
incorrigible timidity alone responsible? We contem- 
plate with horror the homosexuality of Alexander, the 
heroic chastity of the saints, the flamboyant Satanism 
of a Gilles de Rais, and we are like ants at the feet 
of the pyramids. 

CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


THE PLAINS INDIANS. 
Ir is not generally realized how little we know of the 
buffalo-hunting aborigines who figure so 
largely in the reading of our boyhood. Even so promi- 
nent a tribe as the Dakota has never been systematically 
described in all its activities and beliefs, and our igno- 
rance of some of the southern tribes of the plains is simply 
scandalous. One of the least-known of these tribes is 
the Osage, who were originally natives of Missouri, but 
since 1872 have been settled in Oklahoma. Here the un- 
expected discovery of oil on their lands raised them to 
such fabulous affluence that they have been described as 
the wealthiest group, per capita, on the face of the earth. 
Their consequent economic independence, together with 
a remarkable religious conservatism, made the Osage the 
despair of visiting ethnologists until a systematic study 
of them was undertaken by Mr. La Flesche, who has just 
begun publishing the results of his labours. As an edu- 
cated Indian speaking a language closely related to his 
mother tongue, Mr. La Flesche enjoyed unusual advan- 
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tages in overcoming native reticence and was also able to 
dispense with the services of an interpreter. 

Since the present volume’ is devoted to the detailed 
presentation of two rites only, it does not afford a com- 
plete view of Osage ceremonialism, but certain facts of 
general interest may be gleaned from the introductory sec- 
tion, and by a rapid glance at the passages connecting the 
interminable ritualistic declamations that fill the greater 
portion of the volume. Forbidding as these must at first 
sight appear to a layman, they will prove valuable to the 
student because of their literary form, especially as Mr. 
La Flesche provides this material in triplicate; in a free 
translation, a literal word-for-word rendering, and in the 
original. It is thus possible to check the English version 
by the native text. The student of comparative literature 
should bear in mind that while this set of recitations 
affords a good example of the solemn ritualistic diction 
of the people, it is doubtless by no means the only style 
they employ; and if Mr. La Flesche ever presents us with 
a similarly documented volume of prose folk-tales, we 
may there discover something quite different. 

While “The Osage Tribe” offers new raw material 
about an almost unknown group, Dr. Leslie Spier has re- 
cently attempted a synthetic study of one of the most amply 
discussed Plains Indians festivals? The general reader 
of this monograph will be more interested in Dr, Spier’s 
determined effort to shed some light on the dynamics of 
cultural growth than in the meticulous analysis of cere- 
monial detail and the historical conclusions based thereon. 
Here is the Sun Dance, a complex performance practised 
by some twenty tribes, all of whom are prairie-dwellers 
or living on the margin of the bison-area. Amidst much 
diversity there is, nevertheless, an extraordinary likeness: 
what accounts for variation and similarity? There has 
clearly been a great deal of diffusion, yet apparently traits 
that might just as well have been adopted were rejected; 
can any reason be found for this “differential borrow- 
ing”? Dr. Spier does not pretend to give an ultimate an- 
swer to these fundamental problems, but he grapples with 
them manfully, and succeeds in contributing to their so- 
lution. One of his more general conclusions corroborates 
the view, now widely held in America, that myth is second- 
ary and ritual primary: the Arapaho and Cheyenne per- 
form almost identical Sun Dances, yet the myths tcld to 
account for the ceremony are quite distinct, showing that 
they are mere super-additions to the common framework 
of action. An especially suggestive parallel is drawn be- 
tween the Sun Dance and the other ceremonials of the 
best-known tribes. Here again the result tends to con- 
firm that reached in other fields: while the material as- 
pects of the ceremonial have been freely borrowed, the or- 
ganization imposed on the borrowed material is often that 
of the “tribal pattern.” In other words, a people will 
take over all sorts of external traits and activities, but 
assimilate them by making the new material over in the 
image of its old established ritualistic mould. Still an- 
other discussion establishes the belief that individual au- 
thority has had influence in producing alterations in a tra- 
ditional ritual. Especially noteworthy, considering the 
general assumption of an inveterate native conservatism, 
are the concrete illustrations showing how changes even 
of some moment can be effected without any tremendous 
revolutionary machinery. Finally, Dr. Spier explains 
quite convincingly how a relatively simple ceremonial can 
assume extraordinary complexity. In primitive life many 
actions of everyday life are invested with a simple ritual- 
istic procedure, such as Plains Indians will follow in 
smoking a pipe. A gathering of unusual proportions, 
such as occurs at the celebration of the Sun Dance, offers 
many clues to such special rites, fundamentally quite un- 
related to the festival: and when a large number of these 
are regularly injected into the performance so as to create 


1 “The Osage Tribe.” (36th Annual Report of the Bureaw of Ameri- 
can Ethnology.) Francis La Flesche. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1921. 


2 “The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: its Development and Dif- 
fusion.” Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. xvi, pt. vii, 1921. 


a firm association, the total complex becomes extremely 
elaborate. 

Those who are interested in the evolution of religious - 
life may well be advised to consult Dr. Spier’s concise 
essay. Rozert H. Lowte. 


THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN POLICY. 


Mosr Americans know very little about the work of their 
State Department. Its trumpeted participation or non- 
participation in international conferences and its attitude 
on such important matters as the recognition of Russia 
or the protection of American interests in Mexico, of 
course attract attention, but about the ordinary routine 
business of the Department—the bulk of its work—the 
citizen is very inadequately informed. Such secrecy as 
there is would probably not stand up before any deter- 
mined desire for the facts, but the matters dealt with are 
so technical, or, separately, so unimportant, that they are 
not “news”; and then, too, the citizen has a feeling that it 
is just as well for him not to know too much. 

This is much less the case in the United States than, 
say, in England where, owing to indifference and to a 
desire not to stir up messes, a supine Parliament allows 
the Foreign Office to have its own way. A newcomer in 
the field of international finance and the exploitation of 
backward areas, the American State Department has less 
to conceal; but even so, there is a feeling that the conduct 
of diplomacy—once the exclusive prerogative of kings 
and in England even yet a matter for executive discretion 
with slight parliamentary control—concerns matters which 
it is just as well not to probe too deeply. So the State 
Department pursues a more autocratic course than is 
possible in a parliamentary government where there is at 
least a slight measure of Cabinet-responsibility. Sena- 
torial ratification of treaties, the power of Congress to 
declare war and to join in treaties requiring appropria- 
tions or legislation, are but the formal trappings that help 
to distract attention from the fact that the American 
democracy has little control of its foreign relations. 

Such problems are important enough to justify extend- 
ed treatment, but they receive scant consideration in the 
most recent book on the subject* by Professor Mathews, 
of the University of Illinois. He is concerned with rules 
rather than’ realities. The dry language of a statute 
means more to him than the immunity of a President 
and Secretary of State until their terms expire, no mat- 
ter how much Demos desires a different policy. Whether 
Mr. Wilson could appoint an agent without his confirma- 
tion by the Senate is a more important matter than the 
blank checks that Mr. Wilson had with regard to Mexico 
and the European war. Executive agreements like the 
Lansing-Ishii one or executive action in turbulent Latin- 
American countries such as Haiti are significant only 
from the standpoint of the constitutional competence of 
the President and their legal validity without congres- 
sional approval, but the most important questions with 
regard to such executive authority are political: are such 
agreements proper in what President Harding has called 
“the only representative, popular government that I know 
of in the world,” or are they more reminiscent of the 
Kaiser and the Tsar? Who actually determines the policy 
of the United States? Has the executive complete dis- 
cretion; does he follow public opinion, or does he give 
chief weight to representations from the interests affected ? 
Professor Mathews is not interested in these matters. The 
shadow of the Constitution always darkens his path; and 
it is with its interpretation that the book primarily deals. 
The treatment is clear but uncritical; and there are few 
suggestions that the present arrangements may not be 
perfect. 

There are, to be sure, chapters on the duties of am- 
bassadors and consuls and the organization of the State 
Department, but they ignore some of the most interesting 
and pressing questions. Again, Professor Mathews does 
not discuss the other governmental departments that have 


1“The Control of American Foreign Relations.” John Mabry Mathews, 
New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 
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some authority with regard to foreign relations. The 
Department of Justice, for example, is concerned with 
international radical activities; the Department of Labour 
with immigration, and the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture with the stimulation of foreign trade. These 
activities raise a fairly important question of administra- 
tive reorganization. At the time when Professor 
Mathews’s book was written, one of the most important 
bureaux of the State Department was the Office of Foreign 
Trade Adviser, and if it has now lost some of its influ- 
ence, it is still an indication of the importance of the 
economic factor in our foreign relations. Economics is 
totally ignored by Professor Mathews. He is interested 
only in matters that involve the Constitution or laws; and 
yet in the day-by-day business of the State Department, 
it is in the protection of American interests abroad that 
one finds the real “stakes of diplomacy.” 

Take, for example, our attitude towards Russia. The 
President and his Secretary of State can do pretty much 
as they please; no congressional commniittee has any in- 
fluence, and they can keep public opinion reasonably quiet 
by giving the newspapers the proper “facts.” This mani- 
pulation is probably more serious in the United States 
than in Europe, for here we preserve the illusion of a 
non-official press and the radical counter-irritants have 
not a great deal of influence. The chief factors that 
the American executive takes into account are party-con- 
siderations and the opinions of the groups that are pri- 
marily interested. It seems established that certain bankers 
in England forced the Cabinet to sanction the trade-agree- 
ment with Russia over the objections of the Secretary of 
State, Lord Curzon. One can only infer that in the 
United States similar influences have not the same power, 
but such speculations do not interest Professor Mathews. 

It is fair to stress such omissions as this, because of 
their intrinsic importance, because they are the realities 
of our foreign relations, and because the author promises 
that his treatment will be from the standpoint of “political 
science.” If he has fulfilled his purpose, political science 
is indeed barren. The trouble is, as Professor Beard 
pointed out several years ago, that political science has 
been too much “under bondage to the lawyers.” This, he 
said, was due “to the nature of our system of government 
which places constitutionality above all other earthly con- 
siderations in the discussion of public measures.” He was 
writing with particular reference to the fact that consti- 
tutional mysteries had been invoked to delay social legis- 
lation in the United States, but his argument is equally 
applicable to the control of diplomacy. The conduct of 
American foreign relations can not be adequately de- 
scribed in terms of the Constitution, court decisions, and 
statutes. The rigid, irresponsible character of our presi- 
dential systemi; our ignorance of foreign affairs; an im- 
proved personnel and methods of obtaining intelligence; 
the power of more or less permanent bureaucrats; the 
interest of labour and the possibilities of direct action; 
the present importance and possible organizability of 
‘public opinion; the political protection of exported capital 
—these are the vital matters. From the standpoint of 
political science, they must be considered as questions of 
political power and conflicting interests, and not solely 
according to constitutional rules. 

Linpsay Rocers. 


THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW. 


Mr. Cart Sanpsure is reported, I do not know how 
correctly, to have said, “I don’t know where I’m going, 
but I’m on my way.” The so-called new art of the 
theatre appears to many observers to be in a similar case. 
A perusal of text and pictures in Mr. Macgowan’s hand- 
some new book’ is bound to convince even the sceptical 
that the new art of the theatre is on its way, but it will 
hardly convince the most friendly that it quite knows 
where it is going. Possibly, of course, it does not greatly 
care, so long as it succeeds in getting from here to 


1“The Theatre of To-morrow.” . Kenneth Macgowan, New York: 


Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 


somewhere else. But I doubt that this is the case. I 
think that the new art of the theatre would welcome a 
tangible objective, more tangible, certainly, than Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s «esthetic mysticism; and to me a great 
merit of Mr. Macgowan’s book is the eager groping it 
displays for such an objective, just as its chief disap- 
pointment for many readers will be the vagueness of the 
result. The prophets of old, when they put on their 
robes, thundered of a definite doom to come, or called 
into golden clarity the vision of the New Jerusalem. But 
when Mr. Macgowan tentatively puts forward a descrip- 
tion, unfortunately second-hand, of Kaiser’s “expression- 
ist” drama, “From Morn to Midnight,” as a possible 
kindly light amid the encircling gloom, we fear the ribald 
multitude will rejoice loudly that Mr. Cohan has returned 
to these shores and resumed his beneficent dramatic min- 
istrations. But lest that statement should class us as one 
of the ribald multitude, we hasten to point out that the 
Freeman was among the few publications which expressed 
thorough enjoyment of Robert Edmond Jones’s expres- 
sionistic settings for “Macbeth.” We are neither out- 
raged nor intimidated by “expressionism.” But we are not 
yet persuaded that it has found even hints that are very 
hopeful of the way to make the text of drama comport 
with the new settings, welding all into a unity that is 
something new, unique, and, above all, valuable. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Macgowan’s critical balance that, 
despite his glowing enthusiasm for the new stagecraft, 
he so freely admits it is still largely a painter’s craft, using 
the term painter, of course, to describe the artist of the 
theatre who works with form, colour, lights, motion, 
rather than the actor or the author. He covers the field 
of modern mechanical stage-devices briefly but clearly, and 
with copious illustrations, showing their powerful aid to 
a finer illusion, a more stimulating imaginative appeal. 
He sketches the rise of “sculpturesque” scenery in three 
dimensions, as opposed to the old painted perspective in 
two dimensions, and indicates the natural result of this, 
which is to make the picture-frame stage of the late 
nineteenth century oppressive; to force out the apron, or 
fore-stage, again; to bring back an older intimacy between 
play, players and public. His estimate of the influence and 
accomplishment of such men as Mr. Gordon Craig is 
just and stimulating; and at least stimulating is his theory 
that the quest of the new-theatre artists for a beauty 
beyond the merely literal, for the expression of the play- 
er’s mood rather than the representation of its objective 
scene, is a sign of revolt from the bondage of realism 
which has gripped all our arts in these latter days. 

In a sense, of course, it is a revolt from the bondage 
of realism; but what Mr. Macgowan means is that it is 
a spiritual revolt, an effort to find in art an expression 
of deeper and finer human values. This is the rosy view. 


In some cases, no doubt (and Mr. Craig certainly is one 


of those cases), this is true. But whether it is generally 
true is at least an open question. Creative artists go 
stale on a formula; and realism of production was fast 
becoming a formula, especially in Europe. Fashions 
change in art as in dress. Restoration drama certainly 
differed from Elizabethan, but it could hardly be called 
a spiritual revolt, or, at any rate, spiritual progress. If 
the artists of the theatre have felt the urge to break with 
realism, with “representation,” before the playwrights, it 
may very well be because the settings of the peephole play- 
house were ugly, and in their very nature soon reached the 
limit of development, offering the artists nothing to work 
with. The dramatists, on the other hand, had perpetually as a 
theme the fluid society about them. It may well be 
doubted, it seems to me, that they have yet even begun 
to exhaust that theme, or exhaust the public’s interest in 
it. Certainly in America they have as yet not even hon- 
estly attacked it. If, as Mr. Macgowan predicts, realism 
has already entered its twilight, we Americans are in the 
quaint position of tiring of it and throwing it overboard 
before we have even honestly tried it. This is not prog- 
ress; it is petulance. 

Perhaps the truth of the matter, a little escaping this 
author because his memory goes back so few years in our 
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playhouse, is that the drama, which has always made its 
basic appeal to the emotions, used to make that appeal on 
the grand scale, even with representational drama, so 
long as it had actors capable of the needed sweep and 
passion, actors, that is, trained in the classic tradition. 
If Mr. Macgowan had ever seen Salvini in “La Morte 
Civile,” he would have experienced emotion as profound 
as ever Reinhardt has evoked in his giant circus. It is 
quite true, however, that our latter-day naturalistic drama 
and playhouse have destroyed these actors and the source 
of their training. Reinhardt’s great “Theatre-of-the-five- 
thousand,” with audience and mob of actors all mixed 
up together in a frenzy of excitement, may well be an 
effort to capture again the large emotions and the pro- 
found pleasure of their “discharge.” Because they used 
to be evoked by the classic dramas especially, the new 
theatre has gone back to Shakespeare and even to the 
Greeks. But, of course, there is but a feeble vitality in 
revivals. If we are to put a real lift and sweep of imagin- 
ation into our playhouse again, we shall have to do it 
by plays of our own. The situation, then, actually be- 
comes rather a contest between the theatre-artists, who 
advocate something purely theatrical (in the best and 
true sense), rather sharply separated from literature and 
touching life only suggestively or symbolically, and the 
general run of dramatic authors—having, as yet, the 
bulk of the people on their side—who are loath to give 
up the literary values of the stage, especially now that 
they have become so powerful in expressing “criticism” 
of current society. How are the new-theatre artists going 
to rouse emotion on the grand scale with such drama? 
How are the authors of such drama going to create 
profoundly moving situations without abandoning their 
boats ? 

Mr. Macgowan would have them abandon their boats, 
and freely predicts that they are about to do so. I think 
he is wrong. I think that in what critics like Mr. H. W. 
Boynton call creative realism lie the possibilities, at any 
rate for the immediate future. Thus may a more profound 
and searching emotionalism be attained without sacrifice 
of the social criticism, the intellectual values, of the best 
modern drama, though it will sacrifice, of course, some 
of the more far-reaching aspirations of the theatre- 
painters. Certainly until realism has been honestly tried 
and has grappled in a large way with large problems, on 
our stage, and has shown us that in a true picture of our 
lives lie no potentialities of poetry and enkindling emo- 
tion, to abandon it for “expressionism” or anything else 
is a mere whim, and unlikely to result in anything but 
a new fashion. However, I suspect that Mr. Macgowan 
would at least agree that when the new Ibsen arrives 
he may be neither realist nor expressionist, and that 
neither of us is any too likely to be right as a prophet. 
Perhaps this book might better have been entitled, 
“Wanted, a Genius.” 

We have hardly done justice, in this brief discussion, 
to the book’s wealth of suggestive illustrations, which aid 
so powerfully in clarifying the aims and ideals of the 
new-theatre artists, or to the labour of gathering them 
and showing them in their interrelations—for text and 
light, actors and stage-construction, scenery and audience, 
can never adequately be considered apart from one an- 
other. The book is deficient in one important respect: 
the author makes scant mention of the economic bondage 
of the theatre, especially in America, and shows no way 
of escape from this bondage. Without this escape, cer- 
tainly, the experiment vital to the growth of such a future 
theatre as he dreams of is next to impossible. But it is 
a full, informing and provocative book, none the less, and 
will help many people to understand better these new 
forces in our theatre; to realize, at least, that they are 
on their way. WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
One descendant of the illustrious Huxley promises at least 
to entertain the world, if not to strike exactly the same note 
as did his estimable and somewhat sober progenitor. “Crome 
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Yellow” ‘has all those faults which make many people so glad 


to read a novel: it is unimportant and light, frivolous, frothy 
and impertinent; it is prettily risqué, and piquantly satirical. 
It has little in the way of a story. A group of characters 
iis assembled at an English country-house. They come down 
late to breakfast, and talk a great deal. ‘There is some love- 
making; two lovers on a tower enact a fantastically lovely 
scene; the hero amiably misquotes our great American master- 
piece, “under the spreading ilex tree”; the hostess gambles 
assiduously on the races, also a little in billiards, placing her 
money scientifically by first casting the horoscopes of all the 
players involved. There are others, each marked with a definite 
colouring of hobby and habit. “Limbo” was certainly more 
ambitious, indeed more original, being in fact rather an alarm- 
ing little volume. The pleasure derivable from “Crome Yel- 
low” is minor; but since our own younger writers appear so in- 
volved with the grimmer phases of life, preferring the week- 
end of the hired man to that of the well-to-do, we have to turn 
to England, it would seem, for anything at all satisfactory in 
the way of such entremets. J. M. 


Ercote Luict Morse, perhaps the most gifted of the new 
Italian dramatists, died last year. His short life of less than 
forty years was crowded with adventure and eager study, 
wild dissipation and exhausting work. It was alternately the 
life of a vagabond, a student, an artist, but it was impreg- 
nated throughout with a vivid sense of reality, a clear and 
tolerant irony of outlook. Two of his one-act dramas, with 
three other plays by Giovanni Verga, Sabatino Lopez, and 
Luigi Pirandello, are published in “Plays of the Italian 
Theatre.”* The two plays by Morselli, “Water Upon Fire” 
and “Gastone, the Animal Tamer,” show at its best his un- 
erring sense of tonality. He never confuses his milieu. In 
the first play, the slow, poetic dialogue is of the very sub- 
stance of the shepherd’s lonely life. It gives one the sensa- 
tion of gazing into the blue depths of a still mountain lake. 
Morselli alone, among the dramatists represented, possesses this 
poetic power. Neither Verga, the realist, Pirandello, the in- 
tellectualist, nor the literary Lopez, approaches him in this 
respect. On the other hand, Verga, in “The Wolf Hunt,” 
with its tense action and dialogue, its almost brutal direct- 
ness, sweeps one along by the pure sincerity of his passion. 
He is a Sicilian, and a striking reminder of the diversity of 
type which still characterizes the art of Italy as well as its 
recently-nationalized life. In the work of Sabatino Lopez, 
one does not find that peculiar distinction which marks great 
art; but he writes with charm and a sympathetic, impersonal 
humour. His play, “The Sparrow,” is the only one in the 
collection that has to do with town-life, or the middle or 
upper class of society. His characters are the products of 
civilization, and their struggle is between native passion and 
conventional morality. The weakness of the play lies in its 


solution, which is a solution by evasion. 
M. L. M. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

Mr. Orace’s New Age occupies a place apart in the 
literary journalism of our time. It has inspired a unique 
devotion in its readers; it has been written and edited 
with a devotion that is equally remarkable. Some day 
perhaps we shall have the whole story of Mr. Orage’s 
work and that of his associates, a story that ought to be 
told in detail. Meanwhile, in “Readers and Writers,” * 
a selection from his weekly causerie on books and con- 
temporary thought, Mr. Orage has initiated us into some 
of the secrets of the paper. What are his own chief pre- 
occupations? The importance of what he describes as 
“free intelligence,” the importance of individual responsi- 
bility, the importance of disinterestedness, of simplicity in 
style and judgment in criticism, of a pan-human as dis- 
tinguished from a national ideal, above all the importance 
of common sense. What are his characteristic attitudes? 
An intense belief in the future, an eager curiosity, an 
ample hospitality; and, along with all this, a dry wit 
and a bracing scepticism. One does not have to seek 
beyond the pages of this little book in order to under- 
stand the exceptional appeal of the New Age. 


1“Crome Yellow.” Aldous Huxley. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00, 

2“Plays of the Italian Theatre.” Translated by Isaac Goldberg. Bos- 
ton: John W. Luce & Company. $2.00. 

* “Readers and Writers.” A. R. Orage. 


Knopf, $1.75. 


New York: Alfred A. 
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Mr. OrAGE is one of those men who are able to play a 
lone hand without lapsing into eccentricity, or bitter- 
ness, or the coterie-spirit. He is absolutely independent 
and absolutely fearless; he is that most valuable of critics, 
the man who loves his own generation and chastens it 
because he loves it. He never permits an idea to pass 
him unexamined; he is in the habit of testing his own 
faith, and he challenges the faith of others with an 
impartial rigour. “Truth bears no man’s name” is a 
proverb that he quotes with approval. Somewhere in 
this book he speaks of having regularly practised for 
months the methods of meditation prescribed by the 
mystics. There is a steely toughness, a hard, clean lucid- 
ity about his thought that is obviously the result at 
once of an unremitting moral effort and of an unflagging 
delight in the use of the intellect. In consequence of 
this Mr. Orage has a terrible eye for the otiose, the 
conventional, the official, the sentimental, the trivial, and 
the infantile. One is not surprised to find him remark- 
ing that he loves best “the men of the eighteenth century.” 


InvEED there are times when Mr. Orage reminds one of 
Dr. Johnson. He is anything but insular; for an Eng- 
lish critic he writes with an exceptional sympathy, for 
instance, of Irish and American affairs. He is open to 
the most recent developments in psychology; he seems to 
have an inexhaustible interest in youth and in every sin. 
cere experiment. One can see, however, that the passion 
of his life is conversation and that his criticism springs 
out of it. “Criticism is not a fine art,’ he says. “The 
conversational tone is its proper medium, and it should be 
an absolute rule never to write in criticism what can not 
be imagined as being easily said.” If Johnson did not 
precisely follow that rule, at least he would have ap- 
plauded Mr. Orage’s dicta on judgment and common 
sense: 


A judge—that is to say, a true judge—is he with whom 
everybody is compelled to agree, not because he says it, but 
because it is so. 

A ‘final’ judgment is as possible of a work of art as of 
any other manifestation of the spirit of man; there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent men arriving at a universally 
valid (that is, universally accepted) judgment of a book, a 
picture, a sonata, a statue, or a building, any more than there 
is to prevent a legal judge from arriving at a right judgment 
concerning any other human act; and, what is more, such 
judgments of art are not only made daily, but in the end 
they actually prevail and constitute in their totality the tradi- 
tion of art. 

(Common sense is the community of the senses or faculties; 
in its outcome it is the agreement of their reports. A thing 
is said to tbe common sense when it satisfies the heart, the 
mind, the emotion, and all the senses; when, in fact, it satis- 
fies all our various criteria of reality. Otherwise a state- 
ment may be logical, it may be pleasing, it may be practical, 
it may be obvious; but only when it is all is it common sense. 


Those are true Johnsonian doctrines. (It should be 
added, however, that in his conception of style Mr. Orage 
follows other gods. The perfect English style, he says 
more than once, is still to be written; but he prefers 
the Greek to the Latin, and he speaks of Swift as the 
greatest of English writers. “There are an infinite num- 
ber of degrees of simplicity,” he remarks, “ranging from 
the simple colloquial to the simple grand’; and again, 
“Critical writing can not be too simple and unaffected.” 


Mr. Orace does not merely assert his belief in the import- 
ance of judgment; his brief essays abound in the most 
interesting examples of it. Aside from everything else, 
he shows us that a judgment can be just as amusing as 
an impression. Thus, for instance, he says of Ernest 
Dowson—and it is a comprehensive comment—that “his 
vocabulary never grew up.” Again he remarks—and no 
man is less open to the accusation of prejudice in the 
matter—that “the Irish genius, as manifested in litera- 
ture during the last century, is wanting in the solidity 
that comes only from hard work. Every Irishman, 
roughly speaking, is a born genius; but few Irishmen 
complete their birth by ‘making’ themselves.” Or con- 


sider this observation on Aubrey Beardsley, which 


amounts almost to a definition of art itself: 

Beardsley is only ‘something of a genius’ precisely because 
he failed to transfigure the moral and other reactions of the 
spectator of his work. He did not occupy the whole of one’s 
mind. All the while that one’s esthetic sense was being led 
captive by his art, several other of one’s senses were in 
rebellion. His command (his genius, in short) was not 
‘absolute, but only a quite limited monarchy. 


If the advocates of judgment were able to write in that 
fashion more frequently, the impressionists would soon 
be obliged to retire from the field. Mr. Orage makes 
the classical conception of art as attractive as Addison was 
supposed to have made virtue. 


He could not succeed in doing so if he were not half in 
love with the tendencies that he reproves. That he sees 
the limitations of Beardsley does not mean that he fails 
to enjoy what Beardsley really possesses; and as for the 
Irish literature about which he generalizes so severely, 
he discusses it in detail with a discriminating enthusiasm. 
His long paper on “A®” belongs to the sphere of phil- 
osophical rather than literary criticism; he writes as a 
fellow-mystic. On the other hand, nothing could be better 
than his notes on John Eglinton and Standish O’Grady, 
or more suggestive than his brief analysis of the decline 
of the Irish Theatre movement. Somewhere he speaks 
of having looked about him “with the eye of an eagle 
and the appetite of a raven to discover youthful talent 
possibly budding into genius.” He confesses that he has 
been rewarded none too often, but there is evidence on 
every page of his book that he has made the best of a 
period in which, as he says, “the number of fresh talents 
just being committed to us appears utterly unequal to 
the unequalled opportunity for employing them.” At 
moments Mr. Orage writes with a certain disillusion- 
ment: thus, for example, he turns the tables upon Mr. 
Strachey, saying, “How do you compare with the people 
you write about?’ He concludes with the remark, 
apropos of the “Eminent Victorians”: “My own gener- 
ation (now past as a force) has provided the soul of 
the world with nothing so fine.” Nevertheless, his pre- 
dominant mood is one of expectation. “It is the fate of 
the once-born to become pessimistic as they grow old,” 
he says, “as it is the privilege of the twice-born to in- 
crease in hope as they wax in youth.” Mr. Orage is still 
young enough to believe that America, which has been 
born only once, is the hope of the future; and he is more 
than half convinced that the world is on the eve of a new 
Renaissance. 


Here his deductions are of a somewhat mystical type. 


' His psycho-analytic studies lead him to feel, accepting the 


analogy of the individual, that the hysteria of the present 
hour represents “a transition to a more complete adap- 
tation to reality.’ As a corroboration of this he notes, 
among other things, that the name of Leonardo da Vinci 
is in the air, and that as “the symbols appearing in 
dreams are the expressive language of the unconscious 
mind,” so “the appearance of the symbol of da Vinci is 
or may be an indication that the ‘unconscious’—the ‘col- 
lective unconscious’—is ‘dreaming’ of a new Renaissance.” 
That a collective hysteria augurs a collective re-integra- 
tion is perhaps a reasonable assumption; it is at least in 
line with Tolstoy’s prophecy that after the world war 
there was to be first a general preoccupation with the 
mechanics of life and presently a universal revival of the 
religious instinct. Mr. Orage, at any rate, closes with an 
affirmation that “the best is yet to be,” and thus vindi- 
cates the title of the New Age; and even if we were 
inclined to discount his prognostications we should still 
have to confess that he has given us one of the most 
stimulating of all books of modern criticism. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Harlem Shadows,” by Claude McKay. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $1.75. 

“More Jataka Tales,” re-fold by Ellen C. Babbitt. 
York: The Century Co. $1.25. 
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““T wished I could tell him the truth, but it was 
impossible. He, most assuredly, would never have 


believed me; so unreal is the world of fact.’ 


—J. D. Beresrorp. 


HE power that resides in the practitioners of the conspicu- 

ous professions—lawyers, priests, physicians—is due less to 

people’s faith in the law, in religion or in therapeutics 

than to man’s need for the sympathy and understanding of 
a mind sensitized to personal vibrations. The confessional is not a 
religious institution, it is a human one, and not even the sorriest 
atheist is without the hunger for the absolution that is gained by the 
mere release of stored-up thoughts. 


A journal that stands in the relation of confessor to its readers has 
achieved a great thing: it has become the intellectual counterpart 
of the church-institution that is based upon primitive emotions. _ Its 
readers lay their inmost strivings at its feet. 


These reflections arise from a consideration of the attitude of 
FREEMAN readers as manifested in the letters which they write to 
this paper. Not the letters intended for publication, but those in 
which they tell us why they read the paper, what it means to them, 
why some of them make sacrifices to maintain weekly contact with 
the world of ideas. 


All of which stimulates the Freeman and deepens its sense of respon- 
sibility. It makes us feel as if we had discovered a public to which 
it 7s possible to tell the truth knowing that it qw// be believed. 


One thing our readers iterate: their obligation to the FREEMAN. 
Even in this business era of money-back-if-not-satisfied and the-cus- 
tomer-is-always-right, it is gratifying to be told repeatedly that sub- 
scribers regard themselves as debtors because of the FREEMAN’S clear 
sight, clear reasoning and clear expression. The genuineness of our 
correspondents removes any compunction we might feel in asking 
their help in promoting the FreEMAn’s circulation. We must have 
more readers and we want to get them with the help of the 
FREEMAN’S present supporters. If you mean all the nice things 
you say about this paper, assist us to continue its life by sending a 
new subscriber. If you don’t want to subscribe for an individual, 
subscribe for a library. If you don’t know of a library that wants 
the Freeman, ask us. 
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